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EDITORIAL 


Truth Is a Banner 


its definition. ‘To say that truth is a banner is not, of course, 
to define it. To call it a banner is rather to describe the form 
that is most appropriate to express truth’s inner nature. 

The first step in the presentation of spiritual reality is to discover 
the image which is most suitable to describe it, which helps people to 
grasp its meaning most fully. The task of finding the true image 
whereby to express truth has been the supreme task of thought from 
the time of Plato to our own. When Plato failed to make an idea 
clear in merely conceptual form he sought an image, he told a story, 
he painted a picture. Jesus set forth the deep things of the Kingdom 
in parables. In an age when symbols have again begun to play a 
revolutionary and decisive part in shaping human destiny, when the 
bundle of rods of the Fascist, and the swastika of the Nazi, and the 
Communist’s hammer and sickle have imparted in pictorial terms a 
philosophy of life to millions and aroused them to revolutionary ac- 
tion, a great task confronts Christian thought. A popular but true 
image of truth is needed that shall both supply insight and stir to 
action. 

What, therefore, is truth? The answer to the question which the 
Roman Procurator of Judea asked so jauntily of his famous Prisoner, 
without allowing time for Jesus Christ to make reply, is best answered 
in a pictorial way by saying that truth isa banner. The affirmation 
that truth is a banner does two things. It suggests the context in 


G is aes the description of a thing is more significant than 
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which the subject of truth is dealt within the Bible. A banner, more- 
over, suggests the profoundly personal character of Christian truth 
which has no meaning apart from persons and their active response 
to it. Conflict and personality constitute the core of the Biblical 
conception of truth. Ina very remarkable passage in the Old Testa- 
ment these two are concretely combined. At the close of a victory in 
which Israel defeated her foes, Moses inscribed upon stone the words 
“‘Jehovah-nissi,” ‘““The Lorp is my banner” (Exodus 17: 15). The 
unfurling of God’s name is the pledge of victory. ‘To the name of 
God men rally to pledge their loyalty. In the name, and with the 
help, of God they fight to carry out his perfect will. Goodness, 
which is the execution of God’s will, is inseparable from the Christian 
apprehension of truth. In Christian truth thought and action are 
combined, as in Marxist ideology. And in no symbol is the union of 
thought and action, of theory and practice, more perfectly expressed 
than in the symbol of the banner. 


A RALLYING PoINT FoR LOYALTY 


Truth is a banner because it is a rallying point for loyalty. Toa 


banner men who are confused and restless and in search of authority 
come. Its colors, the emblem embroidered upon its floating folds, 
speak to them. Gathered around the flag whose symbolism enters 
into their souls, they pledge their allegiance to what the flag stands 
for. Here their “endless journey stops.’ Here is something that 
they grasp, or rather that grasps them. Here life takes on meaning 
and unity. Here is an idea to live by; here is a cause to die for. 
Here is the concrete authoritative image which is craved by heart 
and mind. Here is creed in the midst of chaos. 

One of the most luminous examples of an image that suggested a 
world view and stirred to action is the story of the conversion of a 
young British philosopher. Some fifteen years ago he was a tutor in 
a famous Oxford college. Philosophically he was an agnostic. He 
did not believe that anything authoritative could be said about God, 
or man, or human destiny. One afternoon, as he strolled aimlessly 
down an Oxford street, his eye was attracted by a picture in a book- 
seller’s window. It was a nineteenth century print of Jesus washing 
his disciples feet. “As I looked at that picture,” he said afterwards 
to a friend, “I knew that the Absolute was my footman.” It became 
overwhelmingly clear to him that he was looking at the ultimate im- 
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age of Deity in relation to the human, temporal order: God in the 
form of aservant. ‘The young agnostic, now professor of philosophy 
in an English university and regarded as one of the most original 
minds in British thought, gave himself in unreserved commitment 
to that God. He knew in that supreme moment of his life that God 
had become man for man’s salvation. He knew also that because 
that image is true, the only human type that has a future in God’s 
world is the type that is willing to serve in lowliness in the spirit of 
the Absolute become footman. God is not a snob; there is, there- 
fore, hope for the lowly. But woe betide the human type, or the 
form of human society, that attempts to live by snobbery and perpe- 
trate oppression. The Absolute become footman, and exalted there- 
after into the place of sovereign power in the moral and cosmic order, 
shall frustrate human pride and bring to judgment human injustice. 

Reflection upon that image in the light of his apprehension of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, led the philosopher in ques- 
tion to grasp the Christian significance of the ancient truth, “The 
Lord is my banner.”” The first article of the Christian creed, the first 
in time and the first in timeless significance, is “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
That is the motto upon the Christian banner. When the meaning 
of that affirmation becomes luminous, when its challenge is accepted, 
when allegiance is proffered to the Risen Christ, the import of the 
Cross becomes clear and the close connection between the cross and 
the resurrection becomes manifest. Jesus Christ is Lord. ‘That 
truth, the truth of the Kingship of the living Lord Jesus Christ, the 
truth regarding the victory over death and sin and the sovereign lord- 
ship of the Risen One, is what constitutes the banner that rallies the 
loyalty of Christian men. 

Jesus Christ is the Lord of thought. If man would understand 
reality, let Christ’s thought about God and man and their relations 
be normative for his reflection. If man would be truly man and ful- 
fill his human destiny, says Jesus, let him be God’s man, let him seek 
God’s Kingdom, let him submit to God’s Kingship, let him obey 
God’s will. If man is intent upon making himself a little god, seek- 
ing to achieve kingly domination of the world, he shall lose his soul; 
his life shall become empty and dismal and the abode of demons. 
Jesus Christ is the Lord of death. He saved death for spiritual ends. 
He made death a mother. In its dread womb he brought life and 
immortality to light. Jesus Christ also is the Lord of life. Through 
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faith in him, through allowing him to enter into life and possess it 
and become the soul’s true life, man shall be redeemed to beauty and 
to strength. Because Jesus Christ is Lord, there is no place for ulti- 
mate fear; for he must reign and in him and through him the “many 
colored” wisdom of God shall be made manifest. 


A STARTING POINT FOR ACTION 


But truth as a banner is something more. It is not merely a rally- 
ing point for loyalty, it is also a starting point for action. If it is true 
that there is no Christian truth that is not personal truth, if the Chris- 
tian banner is a Name and the proclamation of a Name, it is equally 
true that Christian truth, the truth regarding the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, has no meaning unless it is expressed in action, that is to say, 
unless Jesus Christ is Lord in truth. Under the folds of Truth’s 
banner, the endless journey in search of wisdom stops. In the trail 
of Truth’s banner, as it moves along the highways of time, along the 
roads and through the wilderness of each succeeding generation of 
men, those who give their allegiance to the Living One who was dead, 
move in the light and under the personal direction of the Wisdom of 
God who is also God’s Power. For the banner moves onward to- 
wards all the frontiers of thought and life and shall continue to move 
until the goal of God’s purpose in history has been attained. 

The moving banner, together with those who follow it and fulfill 
in their behavior the meaning and pledge of their allegiance, form an 
image of the dynamic character of Christian truth. An important 
distinction needs to be made at this point. That Jesus Christ is Lord 
may be inscribed upon a badge as well as upon a banner. The badge 
may be worn; it may be displayed to all comers as a witness to the 
wearer's orthodoxy. It may be ostentatiously shown to the faithful 
or flaunted in the eyes of heretics. But truth as a badge is not 
enough. I may wear truth as a badge and profess by doing so that 
Jesus Christ is Lord. But my acceptance of a true formula regard- 
ing Jesus Christ, and my ecclesiastical identification with a body of 
people who collectively accept that formula, do not make me a fol- 
lower of the living Lord Jesus Christ. I may wear the badge of truth 
and be a paragon of orthodoxy. I may have the right church con- 
nections and follow in the purest apostolic succession; but I may be 
in my heart and in my life a pure pagan. The Lord of Truth must 
be my Lord in truth. His lordship over my life must be so real that 
I follow him on his onward way, clarifying in his light the realms of 
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thought and redeeming by his power the realms of life. To be a 
Christian in truth, I must follow Truth’s banner where it leads. I 
must submit to Christ’s lordship in action, else I am not his follower 
and am unworthy to bear his name. 

Nor will the situation be altered, if I should express my allegiance 
to Christian truth by exulting in a heritage of faith. I could pro- 
claim to all and sundry what true religion has accomplished in his- 
tory and how splendid it would be for our anarchic culture, for our 
social rifts and our political chaos, if religion were again to become 
a power in the lives of men, particularly if the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ were to be taken seriously. I could make that proclamation 
and do no more than display the banner of Christian truth as a senti- 
mental emblem, to be exhibited among the monuments of past glory 
in the museums and galleries of our Western culture. In such a case 
the banner of Christian truth which should always be a symbol of 
God’s militant action in the affairs of living men would be no more 
than a monument to his memory. 

No, truth is a banner that moves, and those who follow must keep 
up with it where it goes. They must follow the living Truth as Is- 
rael followed the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night. Their 
lives will be a constant adventure upon the wilderness trails. They 
will have all the thrill and exhilaration that others have had who 
pursued truth like a bird over moorland and fen. But they will fol- 
low not the flitting, winged creature called truth, which philosophers 
have idealized in their endless quest, alternately catching and releas- 
ing their captive. They shall follow the leadership of ‘Truth apply- 
ing its significance in every place through which the banner passes, in 
every territory won, on every frontier claimed by Jesus Christ the 
Lord. 

This leads one to say that our universities and cultural circles must 
make up their minds that, if they are going to make a serious contri- 
bution to thought and life in this anarchic, revolutionary time, they 
must decide what truth is and what the ideas are for which they pro- 
pose to stand and the causes which they propose to advocate. If they 
do not, there is real danger, so far as secular culture is concerned, 
that thought shall be defined by ideologies and life shall be organ- 
ized by systems that represent values and objectives which academic 
circles loath and dread, but for which they offer no real substitute. 
Speaking once to a group of Spanish intellectuals, Unamuno accused 
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them of treating ideas as if they were the mistresses of a night and not 
the wives of a lifetime. ‘“Take a great idea,” said the great Spanish 
thinker, “marry it, found a home with it, and raise a family.” “Truth 
as a bird to be pursued is an image of a true relationship to reality in 
so far as truth is moving and dynamic. But this is a false image in so 
far as it fails to recognize that truth must have a definiteness. In this 
respect truth as a badge complements the image of truth as a bird. 
But truth as a banner combines the images of both. Its motto has 
all the definiteness of the badge, and its motion invites to action as 
does the coveted bird of the philosopher’s quest. 


DyNAMIC CENTRALITY 


What we need in Christian circles today is dynamic centrality. 
Centrality, not as an acrobatic equipoise between two extremes, to 
the right and to the left, but centrality as both an intellectual and 
vital expression of what is at the heart of the Christian religion, is 
what we want. The Christian core of truth is crystallized in the af- 
firmation, “Jesus Christ is Lord.” But this affirmation must not be 
allowed to become a mere creedal badge or a sentimental memento 
of an age of faith. It must be an adventurous slogan that leads the 
Christian of our time into battle. He must do battle for a Christian 
world view. He must do battle with the “principalities and powers” 
that dispute the place in human life that belongs to Jesus Christ the 
Lord. 

When truth is apprehended as dynamic centrality, when Christians 
pause beneath the flowing folds of Truth’s banner to pledge their al- 
legiance and to gain inspiration, when, as the Banner moves through 
the realm of life and thought, they follow in its train, then the wings 
to right and left will fold up. The wings will become tails. ‘The 
dynamism inherent in their extreme lateral emphasis will provide 
jet power in the rear, as the Christian cavalcade moves on. 

Truth is a banner; let it be a banner. J. A. M. 


Faith and Culture 


HE relation between faith and culture has become in our day 
much more self-evident, if at the same time much more subtle, 
because of the revolutionary character of these recent years. 
Traditional forms of faith and traditional forms of culture have both 
been laid open to radical criticism. One clear result of this is the 
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recognition of the pervasive and formative nature of religion in the 
maintenance of a culture tradition. In his recently published essays 
(Notes towards the Definition of Culture), T. S. Eliot has given us the 
text of a broadcast talk addressed to Germany in 1946 on the subject, 
“The Unity of European Culture.” Among other things, he says: 

To our Christian heritage we owe many things besides religious 
faith. Through it we trace the evolution of our arts, through it we 
have our conception of Roman Law which has done so much to shape 
the Western World, through it we have our conceptions of private 
and public morality. And through it we have our common stand- 
ards of literature, in the literatures of Greece and Rome. ‘The West- 
ern World has its unity in this heritage, in Christianity and in the 
ancient civilisations of Greece, Rome and Israel, from which, owing 
to two thousands years of Christianity, we trace our descent. . . . If 
we dissipate or throw away our common patrimony of culture, then 
all the organisation and planning of the most ingenious minds will 
not help us, or bring us closer together. 

This number of THEoLocy Topay undertakes to examine some 
aspects of this intimate relation between faith and culture, not only 
in the interests of determining what that relation has been but also, 


and perhaps more significantly, what it ought to be. 


The opening devotional article, “Let God Be the Builder,” is a 
brief homily on the Psalter text, “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.’”” We are reminded that “no hu- 
man project, however promising, can persist without the blessing of 
God, and, conversely, that every project undertaken in entire loyalty 
to God, however weak it may appear and however insignificant, is 
bound to produce fruit which endures.” 

The author, Hugh Watt, is Principal of New College, Edinburgh. 
He has been in this country in recent months delivering the lectures 
on the L. P. Stone Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary 
on the theme, “John Knox in Controversy.” Principal Watt is 
known not only through his published historical writings but in a 
more personal way by a whole generation of former students at 
Edinburgh. 


From the specifically Protestant perspective, the point of departure 
for any serious reflection upon the relation of faith and culture must 
be the authoritative character of the Biblical revelation. It is be- 
cause we believe that God has spoken, that he has made a self-dis- 
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closure of his will and purpose in Jesus Christ, that we understand 
the Christian faith to be unique and determinative. This means 
that the question of the authority of the Biblical revelation must 
always be raised anew whenever matters pertaining to faith and life 
are under consideration. Professor Piper’s article attempts to clear 
the way between false and misleading views of the Bible in order 
to expose the true authority of God’s Word. In America the prob- 
lem of Biblical authority is confused by many who “denounce as a 
modernist or a liberal every man who rejects the theories of verbal 
Inspiration and plenary Inspiration.” The author is aware of this 
issue and suggests that “it would help a good deal if these people 
realized that there is all the difference in the world between those 
who deny the inspired character, and thus the supreme authority of 
the Bible, on the one hand, and those who, while believing in the 
infallible truth of the Bible, nevertheless hold that the authority of 
the Bible and its inspiration have to be explained in a way consistent 
with the nature of faith, on the other.” 

Dr. Piper needs no introduction to readers of TTHEoLocy Topay. 
He has contributed a number of articles throughout the years on a 
wide range of topics but none of more value and suggestiveness than 
this analytical and “kerygmatic” discussion on Biblical authority. 


The question of the communication of the Biblical revelation is 
one of the most perplexing and controversial issues in contemporary 
theology. It obviously has bearing not only upon the meaning and 
understanding of the Gospel but also upon the day-to-day practical 
work of the minister. In the article by Daniel T. Jenkins, a critique 
is made of the methods of communication which have been most 
prominent in recent years. There is, first of all, the approach of 
“modernism” which seeks to distill from the Gospel everything dis- 
tasteful to the modern mood and re-interpret it in terms of contem- 
porary ideals and purposes. At the other extreme is “Protestant 
orthodoxy” which regards the task of communication as essentially 
one of repetition of a received position. The former may be skillful 
at communication but have little to communicate, whereas the latter 
may be clear-sighted about content but deficient as regards communi- 
cation. ‘Those who believe, as does the author, that a fresh approach 
to the meaning of the Gospel has been provided by so-called “‘neo- 
orthodoxy” nevertheless find that this newer school of thought has 
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as yet left unexplored the whole matter of communication. What 
it would mean to take the Gospel seriously as well as the practical 
business of making it known is the positive contribution of the re- 
mainder of the article, and it will be especially helpful to the work- 
ing preacher and pastor. 

Daniel Jenkins is an ordained minister of the Congregational 
Church in England. He has been associated with the Student Chris- 
tian Movement and was one of the original editors of the quarterly, 
The Presbyter. He has been in America for some months studying 
and lecturing. 


While it is essential for the Christian minister to know what to 
communicate, it is also important to know how. The matter and 
the method of communication go together. If the preacher has 
nothing to say, no amount of oratory will succeed; and if the message 
is not “put across,” the Gospel will not be made known. In the 
brief article, “Make the Bible Live!”, attention is directed to the 
proper accenting and articulating of the public reading of Scripture. 
“To become an artistic reader one must have the mind to conceive, 
the heart to feel, and the ability to carry that concept into expression 
with clarity and feeling.” By way of illustration, the article (which 
is a chapter of a forthcoming book) makes use of the familiar parable 
of the Prodigal Son and shows how expression in reading determines 
the thought and purpose of the reader. 

Donald H. Wheeler is the Professor of Speech at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has had a remarkable career teaching gen- 
erations of seminarians how to read and speak. Friendly and sym- 
pathetic yet frankly critical and candid, Dr. Wheeler is known and 
respected by all who have profited by his painstaking instruction. 
One thing his students are not likely to forget is Dr. Wheeler’s rendi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol which is presented to ca- 
pacity audiences at Christmas time once every three years. This 
masterpiece of interpretation and expression has recently been re- 
corded and sets are available in limited quantity. 


It is often suggested that the poet is a more profound spokesman 
of the faith and culture of an age than either the theologian or the 
professor. Surely in recent years poets have arisen to give voice to 
the ailments of our contemporary culture and the need for a revi- 
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talizing faith. But is there such a thing as a Protestant witness in 
current poetry? This is the question raised by Amos N. Wilder, 
who has given much thought in recent years to the whole question 
of poetry as an expression of basic longings and aspirations. Dealing 
with some of the initial objections to the juxtaposition of Protestant- 
ism and poetry, the author moves on to a special consideration of W. 
H. Auden who is taken to represent “the new Protestant Christian 
synthesis in the making.” 

The substance of this article was delivered as an address under the 
auspices of the Chicago Institute of Relgions and Social Studies as 
one of a series on the general topic “Current Religious Thought: Ex- 
pression and Challenge in Contemporary Culture.’” Other speakers 
on the program were Sister Mary Madeleva, President of St. Mary’s 
College, and Rabbi Herman Kieval of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Amos N. Wilder is Professor of New Testament Interpretation at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulties of the University of Chicago. He is the author of Spiritual 
Aspects of the New Poetry (1940). 


The relation of Church to state, the Christian and the citizen, is 
one of the most perplexing aspects of the whole subject of faith and 
culture. At the present time the problem is aggravated by reason 
of the fact that we no longer think of the state in terms of theocracy 
and, while we may still speak glibly of a Christian nation or a Chris- 
tian people, we know that this is scarcely applicable to any form of 
contemporary government. In the article on “Divine Sovereignty 
and Law Observance,” some aspects of this issue are treated with re- 
gard to the place and purpose of the Christian as citizen. The article 
accents certain basic conflicts. ‘““The Christian citizen is always con- 
fronted by a paradox. He must obey the powers that be, for they 
are ordained of God: and he must obey God rather than men even 
though it cost him his life.” Further, echoing Luther, “he [the 
Christian citizen] alone who believes and practices divine sovereignty 
is free—of all men most free. He alone who believes and practices 
divine sovereignty is bound—of all men most bound.” What this 
involves for the Christian citizen in his dual relationship to the King- 
dom of God and the kingdoms of this world is carefully detailed and 
analyzed. 

George W. Richards is President Emeritus of the Theological 
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Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. He has held many positions in his own denomination 
and in the ecumenical movement, and is the author of a number of 
books on religious and theological subjects. 


A common criticism of the Christian missionary movement in 
certain circles is that it has been the agent of Western imperialism. 
The implication is that it therefore shares in the general indictment 
against the attempt to foist an alien faith or culture upon a reluctant 
people. This charge will no longer bear examination. Cultures 
have been levelled or cross-fertilized as never before, and the history 
of the missionary enterprise is a clear demonstration of a parallel 
process. Addressing himself to this situation, Henry P. Van Dusen 
traces the development through the successive stages of conference, 
comity and co-operation, confederation, and functional union. All 
this gives occasion for rejoicing but no reason for complacency. 
Growth and continued development are the indispensable character- 
istics of the organism of missions. What this involves by way of 
united action as the next step is suggested in a series of propositions 
and imperatives. 

Dr. Van Dusen, President of Union Theological Seminary, has 
had a personal and vital contact with the missionary movement ever 
since his round-the-world tour in 1939 which issued in an important 
book, For the Healing of the Nations. ‘This present study has be- 
hind it not only that continued interest but the more recent ecu- 
menical discussion associated with the Amsterdam assembly with 
which Dr. Van Dusen had much to do. 


One of the most stimulating experiments in the realm of faith and 
culture in recent years is the Iona Community of Scotland. Scat- 
tered reports and much rumor regarding Iona have filtered through 
to other parts of the world, but there is a good deal of confusion on 
the nature and purpose of the movement. One who knows it from 
the inside is Alexander Miller, and he has written a very informative 
and helpful article which will dispel certain unfounded impressions 
and at the same time indicate the definitely constructive features of 
the Iona Community. The experiment is based upon four major 
emphases: liturgy, doctrine, discipline, and social outreach. What 
gives this account of Iona its authentic note is not only the author’s 
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familiary with the project but his willingness, in spite of evident 
enthusiasm for it, to criticize what he feels to be misguided. 
Alexander Miller is a native of New Zealand but has travelled 
widely in Great Britain and in America. Together with Daniel 
Jenkins, he was instrumental in initiating the publication of The 
Presbyter. He has written a widely discussed book on The Christian 
Significance of Karl Marx (1946) and a volume in the Haddam House 


series for youth on Christian Faith and My Job (1947). 
H. T. K., Jr. 





LET GOD BE THE BUILDER 
By HuGH WATT 


“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
—Ps. 127: 1. 

The picture that this text always calls up in my mind belongs to 
my own side of the Atlantic—though not to my own land. 

It is that of the great Eddystone lighthouse. May I briefly recall 
its story. How the first attempted lighthouse, after a very short time 
of service, crashed in one of the worst gales that swept in from the 
Atlantic; how the second lasted longer, but being built of timber, was 
destroyed by fire; how the erection of the third—the one which is pre- 
served to this day, reconstructed on Plymouth Rock—as a monument 
of early engineering skill, was entrusted to the great engineer, Smea- 
ton; how he wrestled with his terrific problem on these dangerous 
rocks and finally solved it with triumphant success. This is well 
known. But what is not so well known is that, during these years 
of tension, Smeaton was heard constantly repeating the words of our 
text, and that he deliberately adopted them as the motto of his under- 
taking. ‘‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” 

Now, I do not suggest that the Psalmist was thinking of any such 
spectacular feat as the building of the Eddystone lighthouse when he 
penned these words; I do not even believe that he was thinking of 
any particular house—no, not even the Temple, as some have sug- 
gested. : 

He was stating—in view of the captivity from which his land had 
been joyously and dramatically liberated, and in face of the new cap- 
tivity that was already stretching out its tentacles—his profoundest 
conviction that the only hope for the strength and even the stability 
of the future lay with God. He may have reached this conviction 
out of the whole course of his own personal experience; he was cer- 
tainly writing out of the experience of his beloved city. Jerusalem 
had fallen just when her God-forgetting citizens deemed her in- 
violable; she had been singularly delivered in her repentant weak- 
ness by the outstretched hand of God. 

157 
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The Psalmist is thus laying down, out of a personal and corporate 
experience of the redeeming grace of God, a principle of unusual ap- 
plication to the affairs of men: that no human project, however prom- 
ising, can persist without the blessing of God, and, conversely, that 
every project undertaken in entire loyalty to God, however weak it 
may appear and however insignificant, is bound to produce fruit 
which endures. “Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” But if the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that would thwart it. 

But the truth of this text applies no less clearly to the house of hu- 
man life, to individual achievement, to the effectiveness of each one 
of God’s servants. We are so apt to form our projects for the shap- 
ing of our lives and the exact nature of our service with only a very 
casual and formal reference to what might be the will of God on the 
matter. We may even, at times, map out a career for ourselves with- 
out taking God’s plan for us into account at all. We may not do it 
so blatantly as Henry VIII has been reported to me as saying in a play 
of the moment: “I always make my own plans, and then, I ask God 
to bless them.” And when anything goes astray in our self-made 
programs, it is then that we turn to God imploring him to show us 
the way out of the impasse in which we find ourselves. In his infi- 
nite mercy he may do so, but we must not blame him for the fruits 
of our disobedience or neglect. 

But if this text is a warning to the self-planner, it carries with it a 
strong encouragement and assurance to all who have responded to 
some call of God. 

Inevitably misgivings enter in, the most common, in my experi- 
ence, being this: Yes! I did hear a call; I believe it was a genuine 
call; I believe I was summoned to be an ambassador for Jesus Christ 
in this day and generation. But, three, four, or five years ago I pic- 
tured a very different kind of world in which I would deliver my mes- 
sage. I feel myself now likely to be up against something less hostile, 
but more inert and immovable than I had expected. Of what avail 
is any service I can render against this impalpable monster? 

It is just here that you need the Divine assurance. And it is just 
here that the Divine assurance comes. If the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that would thwart it. 





THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 
By Otto A. PIPER 


I. THE PROBLEM 


HE Protestant Churches are agreed that the Bible is the au- 

thoritative foundation of Christian faith, and that no other 

authority on earth can occupy an equal or superior position. 
History has shown, however, that Protestant theologians have not 
always succeeded in adequately justifying the position of their 
Churches, and by offering weak reasons for the authority of Holy 
Scripture have seriously endangered the cause which they had set 
out to defend. What eventually became the “orthodox” Protestant 
view of the Bible was originally meant to be a defense of the Prot- 
estant position over against the Romanists in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. But, as so frequently in polemics, the Protestant 
defenders of the supreme authority of the Bible yielded a basic prem- 
ise to their adversaries in order to be able to refute them on their 
own ground. Unlike the Reformers themselves, the Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians of the second and third generations accepted 
the Thomistic position that the truth of faith can be rationally dem- 
onstrated. Over against their opponents they offered therefore a 
rational view of Inspiration which in their opinion would form the 
basis for the supreme authority of the Bible. They did not convince 
thereby the Roman divines, nor were their views accepted by those 
Protestant groups who like Schwenkfeld, or the Anabaptists, believed 
in a direct divine illumination given to the faithful. The less the 
Protestant theologians succeeded in obtaining the approval of their 
opponents, the more frantically they tried to persuade at least them- 
selves that they were right and their opponents wrong. But since 
the basic premise was not re-examined the doctrinal development led 
increasingly into sheer speculation. ‘This was both true of the dic- 
tation theory of Inspiration and of the many attempts made during 
the nineteenth century to interpret Revelation in conformity with 
Kant’s or Fichte’s or Hegel’s philosophies. Mere repetition does 
not transform an error into truth. The modern apologetic attempts 
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to present the “orthodox” position as the only possible basis of the 
authority of the Bible, no matter how bitterly they attack rationalism 
or Kant, nevertheless share with their enemies the basic position. 
Similarly, the “‘neo-orthodox” approach taken, for instance, by Brun- 
ner, does not abandon the basic rationalistic premise. By develop- 
ing in a rational way a theory of Revelation as superior to reason, 
reason is practically left in its position as the supreme judge. His- 
tory itself had shown the error of these approaches. 

By pretending that its theory of dictation was entirely rational, 
the orthodox theology of the seventeenth century opened the door 
to theological rationalism and undermined its own position. For 
the rationalists pretended that it was possible in a rational way to 
demonstrate the inconsistency of that theory. Grammatical, his- 
torical, and geographical inaccuracies were adduced as proof that 
the books of the Bible were human and that it would be unworthy 
of the Spirit of God to ascribe to him such faults and shortcomings. 
Bengel, that eminent Bible teacher of the Pietist movement, was the 
first to point out clearly that the only way to demonstrate the right 
of the Biblical claim would be out of the Bible itself. But Bengel 
did not elaborate with sufficient clarity the difference between Heils- 
geschichte (history of salvation, or holy history) on the one hand, 
and general history on the other. Thus his profound intuition 
could be misinterpreted as advocating a purely historical treatment 
of the Bible, and that in turn led with logical necessity to religious 
relativism. 

Some defenders of Biblical authority realized both the factual in- 
consistency and the methodological error of the theory of dictation, 
and substituted the theory of plenary inspiration (so, e.g. Gaussen 
and B. B. Warfield). They started from statements gathered in the 
Bible rather than from an epistemological theory. But sharing with 
their predecessors the idea that the authority of the Bible could be 
rationally and historically demonstrated they held that having proved 
the authenticity, historical credibility, and, in general, the trust- 
worthiness of the Bible, they were able on that basis also to prove 
its inspired character. They did not realize that the historical fact 
that the New Testament writers believed both in the inspiration of 
the Old Testament, and in their own inspiration, did not by itself 
prove that actually they were inspired. To my knowledge the only 
satisfactory approach to the problem was made by the later repre- 
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sentatives of the school of Holy History, especially J. C. K. Hof- 
mann, of Erlangen, and Martin Kahler and his school, in Halle. 
While in details their position is at times marred by apologetic tend- 
encies, they saw on the whole quite clearly that the only approach 
consistent with the nature of faith had to be made from the believer’s 
experience, and that the nature of Inspiration had to be explained 
out of the authority of the Bible, not vice versa. It is still customary 
in certain circles of American Protestantism to denounce as a mod- 
ernist or a liberal every man who rejects the theories of verbal In- 
spiration and plenary Inspiration. It would help a good deal if these 
people realized that there is all the difference in the world between 
those who deny the inspired character, and thus the supreme author- 
ity of the Bible, on the one hand, and those who, while believing in 
the infallible truth of the Bible, nevertheless hold that the authority 
of the Bible and its inspiration have to be explained in a way con- 
sistent with the nature of faith, on the other. 


II. THe EFFIicacy OF THE BIBLE 


Roman Catholic scholars like to point out that belief in the au- 
thority of the Bible did not originate with Luther. That is histori- 
cally correct. But they fail to add that he was the first in modern 
times to hold that the Bible, and the Bible alone, was the supreme 
authority in matters of faith. ‘This belief was not based upon any 
theory of Revelation or Inspiration but rather upon personal ex- 
perience. This point was stressed by Luther throughout his life- 
time, and all he had to say about the authority of single passages or 
Biblical books was based upon this experience. Calvin followed 
Luther in this respect. Though there is an attempt made in the 
Institutes to undergird the Christian faith by a theory of knowledge, 
Calvin does not base his theology upon his epistemological theory 
but rather upon the experiential fact that God himself speaks through 
the Scriptures. 

We take as our starting point the fact that our Christian faith is 
belief in Jesus Christ and that the only reliable knowledge we can 
have of Jesus Christ is ultimately derived from, or rooted in, the 
Bible. If the witness of the New Testament is not accepted, what 
other source of information concerning the Christ would I have? 
But the Bible does more than convey us knowledge concerning Je- 
sus Christ. Its message engenders faith both in its subject matter, 
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and thus in the Christ, whom it proclaims. No one can read it with- 
out the feeling that it speaks of a matter of supreme importance. But 
beyond this general evaluation it is the believer’s experience fully to 
be overwhelmed by its message. It strikes us first of all with con- 
victing power, making us realize that the ordinary way people live 
their lives is self-contradictory. It then comforts us showing that 
there is a God who cares for man, and that in Jesus Christ he has 
wrought our salvation. It finally illumines me pointing to the type 
of conduct that truly leads me out of the contradictions of my for- 
mer life. All this does not come to me in the form of logical dem- 
onstrations but rather on account of an inner quality of the Gospel, 
namely its truthfulness. The latter so overpowers me that I am ren- 
dered willing to stake the rest of my life on that message and to live 
in accordance with it. This impression created by the Bible is not 
called forth by the clarity and the convincing logic of its arguments, 
or the beauty and grandeur of its language. It does not rest upon 
belief in its inspired character, either. Nor do I accept it because 
I like it, but rather because I sense that it is true though it runs 
counter to many of my habits and thought patterns. 

It will be objected that this experiential approach to the author- 
ity of the Bible would be most vulnerable because it seems to be 
purely subjective. Only those who through the Bible had come to 
believe in Jesus Christ would thus be able to recognize its authority. 
This is perfectly true. It should not be overlooked, however, that 
the acquisition of all vital truth proceeds in that way. ‘The demon- 
strative method holds good for purely formal truths only. The 
subjective method is wrong only when people refuse to have the 
truthfulness of intuitive truths tested by subsequent experience or to 
assimilate them to the other ideas of their consciousness. This as- 
similation does not mean, however, that the new truth must be un- 
derstood as being the logical outcome of what we knew already. It 
is a well-known experience that among the new ideas which we ac- 
quire, the most important ones are those which compel us com- 
pletely to revise and to rearrange everything we had known previ- 
ously by making the new idea the point of reference. That is 
precisely what happens when we believe the Bible. Its content is 
not irrational, but it compels and enables us to orientate all our 
knowledge toward the work of Jesus Christ as the center of all real- 
ity. Thus the impossibility to demonstrate the authority of the 
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Bible to non-believers is but an indication that its message is some- 
thing new in the sphere of man’s experience and that it emanates 
from a realm that is closed to those who do not believe. It does not, 
however, imply any absurdity or arbitrariness for that reason. ‘Thus 
the authority of the Bible is not based upon the fact that Revelation 
is a higher type of communication of truth—that is the error under- 
lying all gnostic systems—but rather upon the fact that the Bible con- 
fronts us with facts that are more comprehensive and more important 
than anything else we know. 

The former epistemological approach to the problem of Biblical 
authority was on the right way in that the Biblical message engenders 
in us the assurance of its truthfulness and of the supreme significance 
of its truth. But two facts should be kept in mind which the old 
theory misinterpreted owing to an erroneous view of man’s nature. 
First of all, this assurance of the truthfulness of the Gospel is not an 
act or condition of man’s intellect but rather of his personality, or his 
heart, as the Bible puts it. It is a pre-intellectual act of the undi- 
vided self. ‘Thus the distinction between noetic and volitional ac- 
tivities does not apply to that assurance, or to any assurance of truth 
for that matter. Such an assurance moves a person to orientate his 
whole life accordingly, that is to say, to evaluate his actions and con- 
ditions in accordance with such a truth. The intuitive assurance 
of the Biblical truth prompts a person to relate his whole life to the 
work of Jesus Christ, as one who knows that Christ’s assistance is 
indispensable for his life but also that one’s life will be rendered fully 
meaningful by the Saviour. Thus our believing response to the 
message of the Bible is not in itself a religious experience, though 
it is, as the Germans call it, an “Erlebnis,” that is, a process in which 
I as a self am vitally concerned. In that respect the assurance of 
faith does not differ essentially from the experience of a person who 
has found truth in the writings of a philosopher or a poet. The as- 
surance of faith will always start from propositional truths, and there 
could be no religious experience without such a basis. But by the 
very nature of the case, things cannot stop at the realization of the 
superiority of a truth. In each case, the experience will imply an 
urge for a commitment to the truth of which one has become sure. 
In the case of the Gospel the assurance of faith will thus be followed 
by a specifically religious experience. He who believes the Gospel, 
i.e. makes it the center of his life, will learn in detail experientially 
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that these things are true. He will feel the power of the Holy Spirit, 
the sweetness of the Lord’s presence and the nearness of the heavenly 
world. No matter how soon in order of time such experiences will 
follow upon our acceptance of the Gospel message, they are not to 
be identified with it nor is the authority of the Bible to be explained 
on that basis. For such experience does not take place in a person 
except when by volitional acts he arranges his life spontaneously in 
accordance with his basic faith in the Gospel. 

This distinction between the faith of the heart, or the self, on the 
one hand, and the experiential life of faith, on the other, explains a 
well-known phenomenon of Christian life. While a person will not 
be certain of the truth of the Gospel without at the same time realiz- 
ing the great significance which Jesus Christ has for his life, it does 
not necessarily and automatically follow from that fact that he will 
be aware of the primacy of Christ. Most people who become ac- 
quainted with the Bible will be struck by Jesus’ eminence and yet 
will at the best assign him a place as primus inter pares. That is 
what the Reformers called “historical faith” as distinct from “saving 
faith.” It requires the subsequent experiences of faith if a person 
is to realize that Jesus Christ is his supreme good, and hence that the 
truth of the Gospel is the central truth of his own life. If it were 
not so, how would there be so many Christians in all denominations 
who, while holding Jesus in high regard, are unwilling to accord him 
the place of Lord and only Saviour in their lives, and who, while us- 
ing the Bible for devotional purposes, refuse to acknowledge it as the 

supreme authority and infallible source of their religion? 

‘ Our analysis of the nature of faith entails two further problems, 
namely (i) the function of the Bible as a means of grace, and (ii) the 
relation of the Bible and the kerygma. 


III. THe Bisre as A MEANS OF GRACE 


Modern scholarship has rightly pointed out that the Gospels were 
not intended to give a biography of Jesus. Rather they present a 
selection of events of the life of Jesus, by means of which it becomes 
evident that in his life it was God who brought all these things about. 
The first three Gospels have their own way of expressing that fact by 
emphasizing the frequency of miraculous events in the ministry of 
Jesus and by referring to the fulfillment of prophecy. But in prin- 
ciple, these features play the same role as the direct statement found 
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in John 3: 16. It is God’s love for mankind which according to the 
Gospels manifests itself in the messianic ministry of Jesus. In that 
sense it was correct when the Reformed divines called the Bible a 
“document of God’s grace” (Heidegger, Corp. theol. II, 4). But 
remembering our basic experience we add immediately that such 
a designation is not adequate because it characterizes the Bible 
merely from the historian’s viewpoint. We shall rather reason: if 
the Gospel, whose truth has overpowered me, is the description of 
a divinely wrought event, then the effect which the record has upon 
my life must also be interpreted as willed by God. In other words, 
the Gospel is an efficacious means of grace. Three things above all 
are meant by this term, namely (i) that since God himself speaks 
through the Gospel, the latter is the Word of God; (ii) that through 
the Gospel divine grace is actually offered; and (iii) that God uses 
the Gospel to convey that offer to me personally. 

(i) The Gospel does not simply give the story of Jesus but rather 
tells what God is doing through him. It is not only doing violence 
to the Gospel records, when the narratives of divine interventions 
in the life of Jesus, or the references made to the fulfillment of 
prophecies in his life, are considered as incidental features which 
can be ignored for all practical purposes—as is done in so many of 
the modern “‘Lives of Jesus,” which transform the Gospel narrative 
into a biographical sketch without any supernatural reference. No 
doubt there are many people who have been deeply impressed by 
such stories. But the impressions and experiences thus created are 
not what the Church through the centuries has called faith. It will 
be either admiration and emulation of a great personality, or ac- 
ceptance of the literary portrait of Jesus rather than of Jesus himself. 
In the light of the Gospel records, the fact that I am apprehended 
by their truth must be interpreted as the result of God’s own speak- 
ing tome. The only other alternative would be the Platonic view 
that it is the divine element in myself that responds to a communi- 
cation concerning God’s work, and on the basis of identical nature 
I recognize the truthfulness of the statement. This interpretation 
is excluded, however, by the very nature of the message which makes 
it clear beyond doubt that there is nothing divine in man. ‘Thus 
the record cannot be interpreted as the result of man’s own discov- 
eries concerning God’s design. Rather both the underlying histori- 
cal facts and the reference to the divine activity emanate from God 
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himself. ‘Thus the Bible is God’s Word not only in the sense that 
divine truth is recorded therein but also that through the record 
God himself speaks to me. The Reformers have emphatically 
pointed out that the experience of faith differs from the experience 
of the apprehension of other truths by the fact that in it the Deus 
loquens, the God who speaks, addresses himself to the individual.’ 

(ii) This speaking of God through the words of the Gospel would 
not suffice, however, to call it a means of grace. In the Gospel the 
God who is the driving power behind the events is presented as a 
God who pursues an end, namely, mankind’s salvation, to be accom- 
plished in man’s full communion with his Maker. ‘Thus the Gospel 
itself is not merely the “document of divine grace’ but also the actual 
offer of God’s grace to mankind. By the very fact that God reveals 
his purpose he makes clear that his nature does not consist in being 
pure essence (esse purum, esse absolutum) but rather in working for 
the good of his creatures and especially of man, and that the reason 
why he makes this fact clear to man is his desire that man should ac- 
cept his offer. ‘Thus in the overpowering effect which the Gospel 
has upon the hearts of individuals it is God himself who actually 
and effectually extends the hand of reconciliation to them. 

(iii) There is one further element denoted by the designation 
“means of grace.” God’s grace as described in the Gospel and of- 
fered by God in his speaking through the Gospel message to the 
individual, implies the attitude of personal interest in, and readiness 
to forgive, the individual believer. Thus by the term “means of 
grace”’ it is indicated that when God addresses me through the Gos- 
pel he thereby wants to assure me that his grace extends to me per- 
sonally. ‘The Gospel records make it clear that the divine offer of 
grace is-extended to all men without discrimination. But in a con- 
tingent world it is by no means certain that a universal truth applies 
without qualification to all people. It is but logical that in all those 
instances where the supreme truth is described in impersonal terms, 
as for instance in Stoicism or in Hegel’s philosophy, the world proc- 
ess shows no regard for the individual. In the history of Christian- 
ity, too, there are cases where people were in great doubt as to 
whether or not God's offer of grace would include them. This must 
be so because the Christ of the Gospel is characterized as the Son of 
Man, whose coming implies the judgment of mankind, and the di- 


1 Luther, Weimar Ausgabe, V, p. 515 ff.; Calvin, Institutes, Book I, chapter VII, 4. 
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vine redemption which Jesus brings is salvation from the impending 
judgment. The Gospel does not eliminate the judgment itself. 
However, where the evangel is understood as spoken to us by God 
himself, the fear of the judgment vanishes. For since God does not 

discriminate in offering his grace, and since he addresses himself to 

me personally, I may be confident that he wants thereby to make it 

clear to me that to me, too, his grace is offered. ‘This last feature 

completes the meaning of the term “means of grace.” 

This analysis does not imply that I am saved by the mere hearing 
of the Word of God. The latter is but God’s offer of salvation, and 
the offer becomes effective in my life only when I accept it by faith. 
However, where the Gospel is understood as God’s personal offer to 
me, the assurance of faith is thereby coupled with the assurance of 
my salvation. It is equally true, however, that such certainty is pos- 
sible only where the Gospel as such is accepted rather than a philoso- 
phy of religion or a system of ethics in which, by means of “critical” 
processes, the Gospel has been reduced to what the theologian thinks 
should be the truth. Rudolf Bultmann, in his Jesus and the Word, 
is an interesting case in point. While he pleads for an “existential” 
approach, and while he, too, holds that the “Word” authenticates 
itself, the “Word” of which he speaks and which he calls divine is 
in fact but a general truth discovered by man, not God’s speaking to 
man. But as has been shown, people delude themselves when they 
think that their sins are forgiven merely because in their view God 
is a God who forgives sins. For there is nothing in the divine es- 
sence that would compel God to forgive sins; and thus any denial of 
the authority of the Gospel must leave a serious-minded and thought- 
ful person in a state of constant uncertainty as to whether his sins 
ever can be and actually will be forgiven. People who believe in 
such man-made “Words” fall under the verdict of Feuerbach. They 
interpret their hopes and wishes as actual realities merely because 
they are pleased by them. There can be no faith and thus no salva- 
tion except where the authority of the unaltered and complete Gos- 


pels is accepted. 


IV. ScripTURE AND KERYGMA 


It was on purpose that in the previous sections we referred to the 
authority of the Gospel rather than to that of the Bible. For such 
an approach alone is consonant with the experiential character of 
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faith. It is never by the Bible as a whole that a person is initiated 
into the mystery of faith. It would, however, be equally mislead- 
ing if we chose as our starting point the fact that it is usually from 
the sudden understanding of a certain verse or story of the Bible that 
people date the inception of their life of faith. While one could say 
that thereby people had obtained the first inkling of divine truth as 
contrasted with natural truths, such awareness could not strictly be 
called faith. It is only when a person attains to an understanding 
of the supreme significance which Jesus Christ has for one’s life that 
such a state of mind can truly be called faith. Since there is no other 
knowledge of this significance of Jesus except through the Gospels, 
these records have to be considered as the primary source of faith. 
In the New Testament the term Gospel (euangelion) is used in the 
singular, however, and the word does not so much denote a book as 
rather God’s good message of reconciliation through Jesus Christ. 
That is the reason why we spoke of the authority of the Gospel rather 
than of the Gospels. Each of them in its way intends to set forth 
the Gospel. That is the reason why the evangelists do not give us 
a complete biography of Jesus, and not even a chronicle of his public 
activities, but rather a picture of his messianic ministry lasting from 
the days of the Baptist to his Resurrection—a ministry which is pre- 
sented as the fulfillment of God’s design with mankind. There may 
have been contemporaries of Jesus who accepted his ethical teaching 
as their norm of living, or were impressed by his miracles, without, 
however, believing in his divinely ordained ministry. But Jesus 
himself did not recognize them as his followers, and the primitive 
Church never had another Gospel but that of Jesus as the divine 
Saviour. These are matters of record, and any attempt to construe 
a Gospel that would fall short of this definition would be a deviation 
from the historical truth. It is the Gospel in the Gospels which ac- 
cords its authority to the individual documents, and apart from it 
theirs is but the authority of historical records which even while 
absolutely reliable do not have the strength to move our heart. It 
is this Gospel in the Gospels that recent scholarship has in mind when 
describing the Gospels as the implementation of the kerygma. Yet 
the latter term has been employed at times in a misleading way. The 
Gospel, or the kerygma, is not an enumeration of the basic doctrines 
of the primitive Church but rather the divine message by which 
God himself proclaims the coming of his royal power as effected in 
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the ministry of Jesus Christ, and offers through him his salvation. It 
is as exponents of that divine message that the evangelists composed 
their Gospels. Only on account of the close relationship in which 
the Gospels stand to the divine kerygma do they occupy a central role 
in the history of the New Testament canon. 

It is on the Gospels that the authority of the other books of the 
Bible is dependent. Jesus considered the books of the Old Testa- 
ment as the Word of God. But while this fact is established clearly 
by the Gospels, their witness would not suffice to make the Old Testa- 
ment authoritative for the Church. Marcion and the gnostics were 
certainly right when they pointed out the superiority which the 
Gospel revelation had over the Jewish one. But these heretics no 
less than their modern followers based their rejection upon a mis- 
taken view of the Gospel. As evidenced by Jesus’ title “Messiah” 
or “Christ” the Gospel implies essentially the reference to the his- 
torical process in which God brings about the decisive change in the 
history of mankind. Consequently, Jesus saw in the Old Testament 
above all the records of what God had done to bring the Kingdom 
age to pass. The emphasis laid upon the divine plan discernible 
both in the teaching and in the historical events of the Old Covenant 
was the distinctive feature which separated Jesus from the Jewish 
rabbis, notwithstanding the fact that like him, they regarded the Old 
Testament as the inspired Word of God. But failing to see the di- 
vine revelation in the perspective of a goal to be reached in the fu- 
ture, they were unable to accept Jesus and his words as supplement- 
ing and fulfilling the Old Testament. ‘To the present day, the Jew 
who still holds the Jewish view of the Old Testament must be op- 
posed to the Gospel even though he may accept the ethics of the 
Gospels. ‘The many instances in the Gospels, where the claims of 
Jesus are proved by means of quotations from the Old Testament, 
confirm its authority. A Christian would, therefore, reject the Gos- 
pel itself if he denied that God could speak to us through the Old 
Testament. Nevertheless the authority and spiritual truthfulness 
of the Old Testament would not in itself suffice to grant it a place 
of equal authority with the New. Rather it seems that the supreme 
authority of the Gospel as experienced by faith would necessarily 
relegate the Old Testament to the position of a purely preliminary 
revelation that would be of minor importance once the full revela- 
tion had been given. Harnack was, therefore, quite right when 
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from his viewpoint he rejected the Old Testament. No wonder 
also that in order to be able to consider the Old Testament, too, as 
a means of grace, theologians have interpreted it as a New Testa- 
ment in cryptic language (for instance, Wilhelm Vischer, Das Christ- 
uszeugnis im Alten Testament). 

The position taken by Jesus himself, however, was quite different. 
He found in the Old Testament the first stages of the divinely guided 
historical process of which he was the goal. Hence his whole min- 
istry would have been suspended in the air if he were not the Messiah 
promised by God to his chosen people. He believed that in his min- 
istry predictions given to Israel through the prophets of old had come 
true. But he did not think of these predictions in terms of oracles 
in which foreknowledge of future events would manifest itself. Over 
against this mechanical view, Jesus himself saw that such foreknowl- 
edge would have no religious significance unless it were also the 
revelation of God’s purpose in which the whole of God’s dealing with 
mankind from the Creation to the Parousia was implied as a unified 
process, and thus each event had its assigned and necessary place 
within the whole process. If understood in its relation to the Gos- 
pel, the Old Testament itself is also a means of grace through which 
God assures us that the work of Christ is not the result of a sudden 
whim but rather the climax of a work that God has been carrying 
out ever since he created this world. But it is also clear that from 
the viewpoint of Christian experience the Old Testament cannot be 
designated in itself as a means of grace. It is only in connection with 
the New Testament that God uses it for our faith. 

It is also from the Gospel that the authority of the other portions 
of the New Testament is established. Jesus himself interpreted his 
ministry as the beginning of the new aeon. His lifework was the 
decisive step in the ushering in of the new age, but the changes to 
be wrought in that age could come to pass only in an extended time 
process. ‘The proclamation of his coming return in glory cannot be 
eliminated from the records without great critical violence, and thus 
the modern attempts to minimize the significance of the eschatologi- 
cal portions of his message disclose the inability of certain scholars 
to understand the historical nature of God’s redemptive work rather 
than proving the Gospels to be forgeries of the primitive Church. 
But it is also necessary to emphasize that unlike modern Dispensa- 
tionalism the New Testament eschatology is presented as an aspect 
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of the Gospel, i.e., of God’s saving will, not as a philosophy of history. 
No wonder, therefore, that the Seer of Patmos should communicate 
his visions as revelations organically connected with the Gospel itself. 
The rough treatment which the Book of Revelation has received at 
the hands of some of the later Greek Fathers indicates the growing 
Hellenization of the Christian faith in the ancient Church. The 
Churches of the West never hesitated to include the work in their 
canon. Similarly, Luke had no doubt that his Acts was part of the 
Gospel. He wanted to record how the risen Christ by the power of 
his Spirit had raised, guided, and protected his Church. Thus, just 
as the Gospels, the Book of Acts bore witness to the fact that Jesus 
was sent by God, and that he was not just one of the prophets with 
a divine message but rather the man through whom the power of 
God had brought about the change of the ages. All the modern at- 
tempts to assign this work to the second century are doomed to fail- 
ure because they do not explain its accuracy in details, its historical 
perspective, and above all its concept of the Gospel which differs so 
conspicously from the Christologies of all the fathers of the second 
century. More difficult from the historian’s viewpoint is the ques- 
tion why the Epistles were added to the New Testament. ‘The only 
satisfactory answer we are able to give is that the early Church rec- 
ognized their Gospel-centered character. These writings are intent 
upon developing implications and applications of the Gospel rooted 
in firsthand experience of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

All the books of the Bible can be read and interpreted in a purely 
historical way. _ But all of them are also used by God to proclaim his 
Gospel from various angles and to present the various stages of the 
execution of his divine purpose. Taken in a merely historical sense, 
the books of the Bible deserve our respect as documents of the re- 
markable history of an ancient religion. But so understood they 
leave us free to accept or reject their content. It is different when 
they are means of grace used by God in his dealing with us and 
speaking to us. For the Gospel’s sake the believer has to accept all 
of the Biblical books as being of divine authority. But it is equally 
true to say that they are relevant only when seen in their relation to 
the Gospel. No apologetic effort, for instance, will suffice to make 
the Old Testament in itself relevant to modern Christianity. It 
gains significance for our faith, however, when it is pointed out how 
its history is part of the process that culminated in the coming of the 
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Messiah, or how its teachings express a divine truth with reference to 
a certain phase of the execution of his purpose, in which they were 
given. Understood in that sense, the many books of the Bible form 
a whole notwithstanding the various dates of their composition and 
their different literary characteristics. 

If the oneness of the Bible rested merely in its divine authorship, 
as is usually assumed both by the champions of the dictation theory 
and of the theory of plenary inspiration, there would be no intrinsic 
connection between its divers contents—though they would be con- 
sistent with each other. Our faith would have to deal with a great 
multiplicity of unrelated historical facts and of all kinds of proposi- 
tions. The Reformed theologians were on the right track when 
they postulated that all doctrines should be related to the “funda- 
mentum Scripturae.” They were unable, however, exactly to state 
what that fundamentum was, because they thought of it as a num- 
ber of propositions and thus had difficulty in singling out certain doc- 
trines of their church which would be more fundamental than others. 
Things are different when the oneness of the Bible is seen in its be- 
ing the divine means of grace, through which God’s redemptive work 
in history is brought directly into the reader’s reach. For then the 
whole modern discussion as to whether the Bible contains facts or 
propositional truths is seen to be a wrong alternative. The Gospel 
is the message of what God is doing for the salvation of man—that is 
a fact—but it brings to us also the divine declaration of the purpose 
of that process and the means of our becoming part of it—these are 
propositional truths. But the propositions are not knit together by 
a rational principle of consistency as in the scholastic systems but 
rather by the divine purpose. If grasped in that manner, every por- 
tion of the Bible is of equal authority because through each and all 
of them God is speaking to us. But not all of them have the same 
function for our life of faith. Each one points to a different phase 
of the redemptive history or describes it in a different way. It is not 
surprising therefore that when we study the Bible we do not under- 
stand everything immediately, and yet we are able to grasp the full 
truth of the divine message even from a very fragmentary knowledge 
of the Bible. It is also but logical that those who have seized its 
truth, or rather have been captivated by it, should feel a constant 
urge to study the Scripture in the light of the Gospel. They realize 
that the Bible must not be interpreted as providing the answers for 
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our manifold questions, or as satisfying our historical, philosophical, 
or scientific curiosity. It is out of his free sovereign grace that God 
speaks through it, and there is only one subject he wants us to under- 
stand from the bottom of our heart, namely the fact that he has come 
to rescue us from the bondage of sin, death, and the devil, and to 
make us certain of the fact that in Jesus Christ his purpose is accom- 
plished. He brings the message to us in simple, human language. 
But how presumptuous to think that one is able to probe the depth 
of God’s message merely because one has mastered the grammar of 
his vocabulary! The only sure test of our understanding is the faith 
called forth by the Gospel. 





A MESSAGE TO MINISTERS ABOUT THE 
COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL 


By DANIEL T. JENKINS 


I 


T needs emphasizing at the outset that the problem of how to com- 
I municate the Gospel is perennial. ‘The story of the call of Moses 
may be taken as perhaps the first account of a man’s call to a min- 
istry which has close analogy to ours and we all know what Moses’ re- 
sponse was. He wanted to know how he could persuade the children 
of Israel to believe him. After seeking to know God’s name and after 
pleading his lack of power he went on to protest his lack of the gift of 
expression. “O Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor 
since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; for I am slow of speech and 
of a slow tongue.’’ And we know what God’s answer was, “And the 
Lord said unto him, Who hath made a man’s mouth? Or who mak- 
eth a man dumb or deaf or seeing or blind? is it not I, the Lord? 
Now, therefore, go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt speak.” 

It is a sure sign that a man is an uncritical and immature child of 
his own age when he imagines that his own time is unique in being 
confronted, especially in the sphere of religion, with problems of a 
difficulty and complexity far exceeding any which troubled the ex- 
istence of his naive forefathers, who are alleged always to have been 
blessed with simple faith. Certainly the problems of communica- 
tion which confront us as Christians today are grave enough but their 
uniqueness consists not in their gravity but simply in their being our 
problems. Moses’ question has arisen in different forms in every age. 
In every age also, God’s answer has been given. To recognize these 
facts helps us, I think, to discuss this matter of the communication in 
the right perspective. We need not approach it with the exaggerated 
self-consciousness and concern of those who are in a strange new 
country with no clear landmarks. 

It is partly for this reason that I do not propose to attempt an elab- 
orate analysis of the attitude of modern secular man towards Christi- 
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anity. ‘The temptation in such analyses is to imply that indifference 
and hostility are new things in Christian experience, and even when 
such analyses are illuminating they suffer from the defect of being ex- 
tremely generalized in a realm where generalizations are of strictly 
limited value. I have never met “modern secular man.” I have 
met only particular individuals who display some of his character- 
istics but who in important respects are most untypical. And it is 
always to particular men, in all their complexity and contradictori- 
ness, that the Gospel must be communicated. ‘The people who com- 
municate are at least as important a subject of study in this realm as 
those to whom they have to communicate and they provide us with 
amore concrete position from which to start. We know more about 
them and can generalize about them with more confidence, and we 
are in a better position to change their attitude, if it needs changing. 
We in the ministry sometimes forget that we also are modern men, 
often extremely secularized modern men. I believe that we are more 
likely to reach useful conclusions about communication by examin- 
ing what we have been trying to do in the way of communication than 
by producing generalized accounts of the mood of modern man. 

The first point to make about communication is that obviously it 
is much more a matter of what we are and do than what we say. You 
will have observed that in the passage in Exodus from which I quoted 
Moses questions God about communication on three levels: how he 
is to define the content of the revelation itself, how he is to demon- 
strate its power in action, and only thirdly, how he is able to speak 
of it to others convincingly? 

Let us acknowledge frankly at the outset that, from the very na- 
ture of an occasion like this, we must be primarily concerned with 
the third of these today. It is too easy to say with an air of self- 
righteousness that the important thing is not thought but life, not 
words but deeds, in a context where such an observation is not rele- 
vant and serves only to encourage lazy thought and empty words. 
But we do well to bear in mind all the time that we are dealing with 
only one aspect of communication if only because the chief reason for 
the difficulty we as ministers experience is that too much has to de- 
pend on our words today. We cannot point men to a rich and vigor- 
ous spirit-filled community which preaches its own message to them. 
We are constantly having to make claims for the Gospel which the 
common life of those who claim to be the people of God belies. This 
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must not prevent us from speaking but it must affect greatly the way 
in which we speak. It should at least remind us that, if we are to 
communicate the Gospel effectively, the weakest way in which to do 
it is as public relations officers or advertising men for the Christian 
Church. 

Let us look briefly at one or two of the more important attempts at 
solution of this problem of communication in our own midst. I am 
not going to say much about the interesting and complicated attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘To adopt a phrase of Karl Barth’s, 
the forces of sin and of grace conspire to make it difficult for us to suc- 
cumb to their particular temptations. In so far as they succeed, how- 
ever, much of their success is due to their clear recognition of the com- 
municative power of a unified and coherent view of life, embodied in 
a great visible institution which, within strict limits, gives each indi- 
vidual a precise notion of his obligations and privileges. However 
inadequate and misleading this may be, its lesson for the task of com- 
munication should not be lost upon us, especially when we contem- 
plate their success and our failure in gripping the simpleminded 
masses of humanity in many lands. 

The first attempt at a solution of the problem of communication 
to which I would direct your close attention is that of modernism, to 
use a term narrower and less question-begging than that of liberalism. 
Now modernism, and this is even more true of the wider movement 
of liberalism, has contributed insights of permanent value to the life 
of the Church. But more than any other movement, perhaps, it has 
suffered from a failure to appreciate the perennial character of the 
problem of communication. Thus it both exaggerated the extent 
to which its own situation was unique and underestimated the re- 
sources available in divine revelation for meeting it. It gave too 
much authority to what it called “modern thought,” accepting many 
of its pretensions at their face value, and it was impatient with those 
elements in the Gospel which did not commend themselves readily 
to modern thought and refused even to study them with the aim of 
reaching understanding. The modernist lacked the historical sym- 
pathy which is indispensable to the theologian concerned with com- 
munication, that sympathy which is, indeed, the expression of the 
Christian virtue of humility in the intellectual realm. The result 
was that he failed to communicate the Gospel. Where he succeeded 
in communication, and certainly he was often movingly preoccupied 
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with the problem even though he misconceived it, he succeeded only 
in confirming secularized modern man in what he already believed, 
making his belief the more complacent and uncritically giving it a 
religious sanction. 

This statement is doubtless unfair to many who called themselves 
modernists because they were often too Christian to be consistent. 
Many of them, in fact, were devout pietists, who had received little 
intellectual guidance from the narrow Christian groups in which 
they were brought up and who conceived their task as finding some 
intellectual justification for worshipping a Jesus Christ in whom they 
passionately believed on the presupposition of a secular world, whose 
assumptions they were ill-equipped to analyze and had to take for 
granted. But that this, in effect, is what happened we today can see 
only too clearly. 

The stultifying effect of this can be seen very clearly in the mod- 
ernist attitude to the Bible. A good deal of their handling of the 
Bible had to proceed in this way. Granting that the central conten- 
tion of the Bible, that God became man in Christ for our salvation 
as foretold by prophets and witnessed to by apostles, is not true since 
it is denied by the modern outlook on life, what can we find in the 
Bible and in the personality of Jesus himself which is morally and 
religiously edifying? This has been the source of that misunder- 
standing of Christianity by the Church which is one of the greatest 
barriers in our own day to the communication of the Gospel. Some 
modernists were men of independent judgment and intellectual vigor 
but the result of their activity has been to confuse the minds of peo- 
ple and to encourage them to look for substitutes for the message of 
the New Testament. Both directly and indirectly, therefore, they 
must bear a large part of the blame for the trivialized and sentimen- 
talized conception of the Gospel which has received such currency in 
our own time and which I believe to be the chief reason why many of 
the best and wisest of men in our own day have shut their minds and 
hearts to the Gospel. Whatever the Gospel of medieval or Reforma- 
tion days was, it was hardly ever sentimental or trivial. In the last 
hundred years or so, liberal Protestantism has been drenched with a 
sentimentality which must be broken through if men are ever to hear 
the life-giving Word of God again. 

Modernism must bear its part of the blame for this, but it is not 
alone in guilt. For if the reaction of modernism to the problem of 
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communication has been to try to communicate even at the expense 
of the Gospel, the tendency of Protestant orthodoxy, in its various 
guises, has been to deny that there is a problem involved in commu- 
nication. Its emphasis has been on preserving a faithful interpreta- 
tion of a theological and ecclesiastical tradition, or even of an estab- 
lished evangelistic technique, rather than with making it relevant and 
intelligible in terms of the ever-changing situation of men as they live 
out their lives in the presence of God. Most forms of orthodoxy have 
the advantage over most forms of liberalism of being able to present 
a systematic interpretation of Christian truth which, even though it 
may be expressed in the forms of a vanished age, has enough Christian 
substance and internal coherence to enable those who receive it to 
attain some measure of Christian maturity and to provide some illu- 
mination for their guidance even through modern life. But the ex- 
ponents of an orthodoxy which is merely the faithful reproduction of 
the past never do full justice to the situation with which the people 
of God are confronted in their own day. Their position always rep- 
resents some measure of retreat from that situation. And because 
that is so, all traditionalist orthodoxies are the fruit of a partial un- 
belief. ‘They are unable to trust God to speak and manifest his 
power in the new situation and they take refuge behind the formu- 
lations of his truth hammered out in a time which is not their own. 
This produces moral defect and intellectual error, which need to be 
more frankly recognized as such. Orthodoxy, whether Roman, Lu- 
theran, Calvinist, or pietist, or even modernist, after one or two gen- 
erations, constantly finds itself defending positions by arguments 
which are not always scrupulous. Its temptation is to justify its 
position rather than to seek the truth. It becomes, to use a modern 
word which has come to have only too ominous a content in our own 
day, ideological. Its temptation also is to evade intellectual chal- 
lenges which it cannot meet out of its existing apologetic armory, 
and thus whole new areas of Christian experience, especially in the 
wider, non-ecclesiastical life of society, are shut out from it. Like- 
wise, it encourages spiritual annoyance and indifference to the pecu- 
liar needs and difficulties of the individual men and women whom 
the Gospel always addresses. And thus it becomes obscurantist de- 
nying both the Lordship of the God who is the truth and the love of 
Christ who identified himself with sinful humanity. 

All forms of orthodoxy are always open to this temptation and it is 
a mark of spiritual maturity when a Church is aware of it and takes 
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active steps to avoid it. The New Testament ceaselessly warns its 
readers against this danger. ‘The perils of Pharisaism are to be found 
on many levels of the Church’s existence, but we do well to remind 
ourselves of how grave they are specifically in relation to the Church’s 
task of communicating the Gospel. Legalism and self-righteousness 
are the temptations of those who are spiritually serious-minded, and 
unless we keep their dangers constantly before us we in the ministry 
inevitably fall into them. When there has been a widespread fail- 
ure in communication, not in the sense that we have failed to convert 
people—that may not be our own fault—but in the sense that the very 
nature of the Gospel has become widely misunderstood, we may be 
sure that those with the distinctive responsibility for interpreting the 
Gospel have failed either in concern for God’s truth or for the well- 
being of their brethren or for both. 

This is a point which those of us who are influenced by what is 
called, perhaps unfortunately, neo-orthodoxy do well to bear in mind 
today. We must never forget the solemn lesson of the history of the 
Reformed Churches in this matter. Why did the Reformation, from 
the point of view of its own best insights, so quickly lose ground? 
Why did it fossilize so readily into Protestant scholasticism? Why 
did it have so little that was positive to say to the Renaissance? Why 
did the heirs of the Reformation tradition not put up a better fight 
against the Aufklarung and why, when revival came, did it take the 
inbred and one-sided form of pietism, which broadened out into a 
tepid and confused liberalism? 

These are questions which those of us who have been deeply influ- 
enced by the revival of Reformed theology must constantly keep be- 
fore us, because unless we do much of the great work of our revival 
will be vain. A restatement of Protestant orthodoxy is not enough. 
We should be betraying the profoundest insights of the Reformers 
themselves if we imagined that it was. To do that would not only 
be to fail to speak to the condition of our own time. It would be 
merely to create another ideology in the name of the very theology 
which warns us against the dangers of creating ideologies, and it 
would be turning our backs on the lessons of our own history. For 
a proper notion of Christian solidarity should make us see that Prot- 
estant orthodoxy and pietism and modernism and the rest were move- 
ments of thought which happened to us and we must come to terms 
with them in our own experience if we are to learn of God and his 
ways. 
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I am one of those who believe that we have witnessed in our own 
days one of the greatest theological revivals since the Reformation. 
I realize, as I have already said, how easy it is to exaggerate the his- 
torical importance of what has been spiritually decisive in one’s own 
experience but I think it can be proved that what Barth and many 
others in many different Churches have done is an event of major 
significance in the story at least of Western man. But I am deeply 
concerned lest some of the best points of this revival may be lost to 
us even within Protestantism itself because we have not exercized 
ourselves sufficiently over the problem of its communication. How 
far has this theological movement, which has had a revolutionary 
influence on many ministers, yet transformed the Churches of Prot- 
estantism? How far has it affected the attitude of the leaders of 
secular culture? It has succeeded more with the latter than with 
the former, but that points to the fact that this has not been due 
primarily to the work of the ministry. It is, I know, unfair to speak 
of failure at this point. The generation of ministers who have been 
most influenced by this movement have not yet had much time to 
affect deeply the life of the Churches or of society. But there are 
enough signs to suggest that they are not succeeding as they ought. 
And the reason for it is clear enough. Under the shock of the im- 
pact of the rediscovery of Biblical truth and the realization of how 
different the categories of the Bible are from those of modern man, 
many of us have been more anxious to sound truly Biblical in our 
own ears and those of our theological colleagues than with speaking 
the Word of God to the condition of our hearers. You may feel that 
in America your tradition is both so pragmatic and so laicized that 
this particular temptation is likely to pass you by. I do not know 
about that, but I do know that it is a temptation to us in Britain and 
even more of a temptation to our brethren on the European conti- 
nent. To have discovered what you know to be the decisive and 
most important answer does not mean that you know all the answers 
and it certainly does not mean that you can now safely stop asking 
the questions. When you do that you cease to be able to minister 
the essential answer aright either to yourself or to your questioning 
fellow-men. ‘Those of us who have been influenced by the Reformed 
revival, above all other men, need to ask Moses’ question about com- 
munication, for we shall certainly understand that it is only when we 
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do ask it in all earnestness that we are likely to receive the divine 
answer. 

Bearing in mind, then, the two typical errors of modern Protes- 
tantism which I have described, let us ask ourselves what the condi- 
tions of effective communication of the Gospel are today. I think 
we may mention two. 

The first, as against modernism and much liberal Christianity, is 
that those who strive to communicate possess a genuine knowledge 
of what the Gospel is. ‘They must be learned in the Scriptures and 
in the common life of the people of God. I am speaking here, of 
course, of those who make proclamation of the Gospel in words their 
life-long vocation. I am sure that the deadliest enemy we have to 
fight today is not secularism in the world outside but secularism in 
ourselves. It is only when we recognize that fact that we are able 
to strike the right note in speaking to those dominated by secularism 
in the world outside. One of the chief obstacles to the spreading 
abroad of the Gospel today is the simple fact that too few of us who 
are commissioned to proclaim it know what it is. In saying that, I 
am not suggesting that what it is can be neatly and precisely defined 
once for all so that we need not strive always to renew our grasp of it 
and see how it is true for us in ever-changing human situations. 
That is not the way in which Christ deals with us. But what above 
all else we have to be is men who are able to move familiarly about 
the world of the Bible, because we possess clear and tested principles 
by which to interpret it, and are living embodiments of the tradition 
of the great Church throughout the ages set down in the midst of a 
particular congregation. ‘That, after all, is what the congregations 
pay us for. It is why they need a learned ministry, to use the old 
phrase, learned not merely in a formal, academic sense but learned in 
the living history of the ways of God with his people. Our Churches 
do not keep us primarily to be helpful counsellors, cheerful friends, 
homespun oracles, or even efficient administrators. All those gifts, 
so far as they are desirable, may be expected to arise naturally out of 
the common life of a congregation. They keep us, in the first in- 
stance, to open the Scriptures for them so that they may know their 
way about in them and, against the background of the experience of 
the great Church, to help them interpret them to their own condi- 
tion, and to perform those ordinances appointed by Scripture for 
maintaining God’s people in the way everlasting. That is a distinc- 
tive ministerial responsibility. 
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Here let us say something about theology in relation to communi- 
cation. I am convinced that our failure to understand the Gospel 
we are called to proclaim is frequently due to our not seeing the task 
of theology as something necessarily involved with our ministerial 
vocation. Unless a man is something of a theologian he cannot un- 
dertake the life-long vocation of the ministry of the Word of God. 
He may succeed in occasionally being the vehicle of a prophetic ut- 
terance but he cannot exercize this relatively permanent ministry on 
the Church’s behalf and on Christ’s behalf in the Church. How can 
he do so unless he has tried to ascertain what Scripture says in sys- 
tematic and comprehensive fashion and then tried to set Scripture in 
the light of the developed experience of the Church and after that 
tried to relate the message of the Gospel to the rest of human experi- 
nce, setting it forth in coherent and fully articulated fashion and the 
whole time vigilantly scrutinizing his procedure lest he be surrepti- 
tiously inserting a word of man in place of the Word of God? Unless 
he has undertaken that discipline he has no more right than any 
other man to stand up before his fellows with the open Bible before 
him. 

The minister must be a theologian, but that does not mean, of 
course, that he should, in the narrow sense, preach theology. ‘The- 
ology is inevitably abstract, the critical and systematic discipline ly- 
ing behind preaching, which must express itself in more concrete and 
practical terms. The inevitable tendency of the good student who 
has benefited by his studies when he leaves seminary and settles in a 
church is to preach too much abstract theology. As a minister who 
has had more opportunity than most of sitting under his brethren in 
recent years, I would add a pertinent warning. Remember that it is 
a far less culpable offence to preach too much theology than to preach 
none and to offer to people helpful thoughts and bright stories, feed- 
ing the people of God out of your own miserable store of wisdom and 
knowledge instead of with the bread of life. Do not be too much dis- 
turbed if in your first years your sermons incline to be too abstract in 
their theological content. It takes time in developing experience to 
enable you to express your theological insights in more concrete 
terms, and the important thing is not that you sometimes fail but that 
you make progress. Be desperately disturbed if you are not con- 
scious of this danger. Examine your preaching with the utmost 
vigilance if you find that you have no difficulty about making your- 
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self readily intelligible or if you have a neat touch with the homely 
anecdote or the pithy, worldly-wise saying. Even in my short ex- 
perience, I have met far more ministers ruined by that than by too 
much abstract theology. It is the over-confident “regular guys” in 
the pulpits, with their self-satisfied preaching smiles, their straight 
man-to-man and their whimsical man-to-woman talks, who have de- 
based and trivialized Protestantism almost out of existence, even 
while they have temporarily filled their Churches. ‘They may seem 
to have succeeded in the art of communication, and they have. They 
have only too effectively communicated, not the Gospel, but their 
own complacency and mediocrity to the world, so that the world has 
rightly concluded that they are tolerable but insignificant and have 
given them only the idle margins of its attention, brushing them 
lightly aside when any serious issue is at stake. It is the purpose of 
the pilot, said P. T. Forsyth, to steer the ship, not to entertain the 
passengers. If you are to steer the ship you must know the way and 
you cannot do it without chart and compasses and familiarity with 
the sea. If you want to fulfill your ministerial responsibility and 
communicate the Gospel, you must know theology, and know it as 
a technical theologian. 

The second condition of effective communication is that we be 
aware, from within, of the situation which the Gospel addresses in 
our own time. Note that I am not merely making the familiar point 
that we are to know our people, with all their difficulties and tempta- 
tions and needs and aspirations. That is manifestly essential, and 
any attempt to minister God’s Word which pays no attention to the 
state of mind of the particular individuals and groups among whom 
we work is not likely to succeed. But something more needs to be 
said. The danger is that we may interpret what “knowing our peo- 
ple” means in too narrow and conventional a way. It is not enough 
to know their conscious needs and desires. We must strive to under- 
stand the whole religious, moral, and intellectual setting in which 
they are placed, which in turn demands a knowledge of their politics, 
economics, and most of the rest of their activities. Let me, greatly 
daring, take an illustration from American life. If we are called to 
minister to Kansas farmers it is clear that we must know those Kansas 
farmers, their language, their ways of looking at things, their preju- 
dices, their conventions. But if we are to speak to their genuine con- 
dition under God it is not enough to know them in that way, indis- 
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pensable though that knowledge itself is. We must know enough 
about the total world situation in which they are set to understand 
how it influences their life and their thought, even though they may 
not realize it. ‘There is a mysterious bush-telegraph in the realm of 
ideas. Even those who appear most indifferent to the vital currents 
of thought going on in the world around them, and who certainly 
cannot understand them, come to sense after a time that the situation 
is different from what it used to be and adjust themselves accordingly. 
One of the reasons for the irrelevance of the Church’s proclamation 
in recent times has been that it has been content to achieve communi- 
cation on too narrow a front. We have expressed our Gospel too 
narrowly in terms of the conscious experience of the middle-class 
people in our pews, forgetting that even they lived in a world where 
they were being unconsciously exposed to movements of thought very 
different from those which they themselves would naturally frame, 
and their horizons have imperceptibly broadened without our real- 
izing it so that we have lost contact with them. The price of ef- 
fective communication even to the simplest and most sheltered of 
congregations is an awareness on our part of what the most vital and 
articulate movements of thought and life in our time are. 

Once again, let it be clear that I am not suggesting that we should 
preach to our Kansas farmers about the significance of, say, French 
Existentialism. But I am saying that we should present the Gospel 
even to those Kansas farmers with some reference to a total human 
situation in which French Existentialism and more important things 
have arisen, so that, in this way or that, their minds are being sub- 
consciously or semiconsciously adjusted to the changing human situ- 
ation and they are finding that God is with them in it. This may 
seem a small point but it is really a great one, especially in a nation 
so rapidly having maturity thrust upon it as America. It is our task 
as ministers to be the watchmen on the walls of our Churches. If we 
do not perform this function our Churches steadily become more and 
more inbred, less and less self-critical, expressing not the family life 
of the true humanity in which all children of the universal Being can 
find their home but only the ethos of a particular social group in a 
particular setting. They become what in fact many of them have 
become, denominations rather than outcrops of the common life of 
the people of God. 

We must see again that one of our main tasks in communication of 
the Gospel of the Christ in whom all things consist, who is the power 
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behind the whole cosmos, is that of helping to stretch the horizons of 
experience of our congregations. Our task is not merely to speak to 
them where they are. Certainly we must begin there but it is fatal 
even to communication itself if we end there. One of their troubles is 
that they do not know where they are. It is hard to give the Christian 
answer when they have been trained to ask the wrong questions, and 
part of our task is to help them reach the place from which they can 
ask the right questions. ‘This is a large matter, which cannot be dealt 
with exhaustively here, but it does remind us that simply to know our 
people is not enough. We must know that world out there in which 
they and we are set and from which the common life of the Church 
has too often retreated, the world where alone we must strive to dis- 
cover and obey the will of the Lord. 

In this task of communication we shall, however, not forget that 
we are professional clerics, who have our own forms of insularity and 
provincialism. ‘There is no way out from this by trying to be less 
emphatically clerical. All that is produced by such attempts is an 
inferior and incompetent clergyman. We must be frank about rec- 
ognizing that, as members of one professional group among others, 
there are certain limitations inherent in our position, limitations we 
must allow for and thus minimize. The fact that we are full-time 
ministers, with an academic training in theology and related subjects, 
gives us great and unique advantages and it is our professional re- 
sponsibility to use them to the full. But that does not automatically 
render us omniscient and omnicompetent. It imposes serious dis- 
advantages upon us. To recognize partly the disadvantages does a 
great deal towards nullifying them, for it makes us understand how 
constantly we must strive to look at things from the point of view of 
people whose manner of life and situation is very different from our 
own and how necessary it is to see our vocation as only one among 
others in the Church. The fact, for example, that all our Churches, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, have been excessively dominated by 
their clergy and the clerical approach will make us not surprised to 
discover that today philosophers and artists and literary men are fre- 
quently more successful in communicating the Gospel than we are. 
We have been inclined to shut ourselves up in a small clerical world 
and they have been able to live as ordinary men among ordinary men. 
We should have the wisdom and humility, therefore, to sit at their 
feet and learn from them something of how we should speak. 

It is obviously only when we stand alongside our fellows to strive to 
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see things as they see them that we are able to express the Gospel in 
terms which are concrete and relevant to them. Professor Paul Til- 
lich makes a very good observation when he says that in preaching we 
should aim to describe rather than to state in abstract terms or exhort. 
There is a sense in which the most effective way of beginning to pre- 
sent the Gospel to our age, resistant as it is to conventional Christian 
language, is by describing aspects of the human situation relevant to 
our hearers in the life of the Gospel. When that is properly done 
men are driven, in spite of themselves, to face its challenge at the 
places where they are most aware of life. I often feel that, on their 
own distinctive levels, men like Reinhold Niebuhr and T. S. Eliot 
have a great deal to teach us here. They are effective not by direct 
exhortation but by presenting a human situation in such a way that, 
without being able to help themselves, men are compelled to stand 
under the judgment and the promise of God. On our own humbler 
levels we must strive todo the same. But it can only be done, not by 
our being little Niebuhrs or little Eliots, but by our standing along- 
side our fellows as they stand, with a concern for life matching theirs 
and their striving to know what the God declared in Christ would 
have us do. 


III 


Thus you see that I have no golden key, no sure-fire technique, 
which will enable you to unlock the hearts of men. The only way 
to do this is the hard way and the slow way. If there is one thing 
that Christian history teaches us it is that the only way in which we 
can count on being able to preach the Gospel is by trying to live the 
Christian life on the level appropriate to our own vocation and that 
means the testing and stretching of the whole man, mind, heart and 
will, to the utmost capacity.. If any one amongst us imagines that 
communication holds no problem for him, that he knows what to say 
and how to say it and that if he shows enough desire and enterprise 
he will certainly get results, let him ask himself whether he has found 
his true vocation. The stage and the advertising business appear 
specially designed to provide a sphere for men with such gifts and 
their bearer would be wasted in the ministry of the Word of God. If 
you are called to the ministry, your primary responsibility is to grow 
in understanding of the holy Gospel, as declared in Scripture and 
pondered on by the Church, and to live out your days in priestly self- 
identification with the people of God among whom you are set. 
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These are the conditions of your being able to communicate the Gos- 
pel and without them you are indeed, whatever your gifts, as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal, for they are the concrete form of the 
essential gift of charity in your case. 

There is no guarantee that if you follow this way you will neces- 
sarily have spectacular success. ‘There is Scriptural warrant for sup- 
posing that you will have some success. Our Lord says that some of 
the seed does fall on good ground and he would not have given us the 
commission to preach the Gospel to every creature if he knew that his 
purpose of salvation would not be furthered by our obedience. But 
how much success we have remains in the hands of God, and ulti- 
mately we are only secondary agents in the encounter between God 
and the individual souls we address. 

We can never remind ourselves too often that the Christian’s con- 
ception of success is not that of the world, and the world in this in- 
stance means primarily our own natural, unregenerate selves. If I 
may presume to say so, this is a truth of which the Churches of your 
nation in particular need constantly to remind themselves, not be- 
cause you are more sinful than other nations but because of your pe- 
culiar historical situation. The enormous expansion of the Church 
which America has witnessed in recent generations represents a great 
triumph of Christian evangelism. But you frequently remind your- 
selves that this expansion has, perhaps inevitably, been often on the 
level of making the Church a successful social institution. Your 
greatest need henceforward is not to maintain at all costs the expan- 
sion of the institution. It is to deepen the grasp of your people on 
the real Gospel. It is to make the common life of the people of God 
in its distinctiveness manifest in your Churches. The emphasis in 
communication must not be on success but on faithfulness, not in the 
sense of faithfulness to an ancient tradition but in the sense of faith- 
fulness to the difficult and exacting task of communication I have 
tried to describe, with a resolute determination to avoid no difficulties 
and to take no short-cuts. 

There is a hard saying in P. T. Forsyth where he reminds us of the 
double-edged character of Christian communication. He points out 
that true preaching is always preaching for a verdict. It cannot 
leave those who hear it unaffected, as though it were a hypothesis 
about life which need attract only those who found it interesting. 
Those whom it does not save it condemns. If men will not receive 

it in their hearts with faith they receive it unto their own damnation, 
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as those do who receive the sacrament of the Lord’s supper with un- 
belief, which is not the same as doubt in their hearts. We have no 
right, therefore, to expect that we shall succeed in our preaching, but 
we must preach always with a solemn sense of what is involved for 
men’s souls in our preaching. We have to realize that this Word 
cannot be handled lightly, used for self-glorification or as a means of 
winning popularity. The Word of God in Christ is in itself enough 
of a block of stumbling and an offence to sinful man without our ag- 
gravating its offence by our own clumsiness and frivolity in our han- 
dling of it. It is to us who are commissioned to preach that our 
Lord’s grim word is addressed most clearly of all, that offences must 
come, but woe unto him by whom they come. 

If we were expected to be successful in our ministry and held to be 
responsible for any failure, the burden of it would be intolerable. 
But our Lord does not require success of us; he keeps that in his own 
hands. What he does require of us is faithfulness. ‘There is hope 
and consolation for us in that as we contemplate our ministry in a 
world like the present. Our task is a humble task, but it is a practi- 
cal and possible one for mortal men to perform if they are truly called 
of God. We may sometimes be oppressed by the thought that we are 
failing as preachers because we cannot rend the heavens and bring 
down tongues of fire and we may long to have silver trumpets in place 
of our own stammering tongues. But if the Lord wishes us to be that 
kind of preacher he will provide the gifts, and if he does not we will 
still have our basic and primary work to do and need not account our- 
selves failures if we are but faithful. We shall be failures if, lacking 
these gifts of eloquence, we sacrifice all in their pursuit or, if we hap- 
pen to possess them, in imagining that of themselves they are sufh- 
cient. We shall not be failures if, whether we possess great gifts or 
not, we strive with patience and humility and love and hard theologi- 
cal work and ceaseless reading of the signs of the times to lead our 
people to the Word of God as the Scriptures declare it and to help 
them uncover its life-giving power for themselves. Where a man 
uses the eminently practical means appointed by God for the perform- 
ing of that task, he does not fail in performing his part in the task of 
communication of the Gospel and he can leave the issue of his work 
in God’s hands. It is such a ministry above all others that the Church 
and the world need today, and it is to such a ministry that we are 
called. 
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quires a combination of powers which few possess, and no 

means of cultivation can ever bestow these qualities for ef- 
fectiveness on a public speaker. But any person who has good sense 
and a warm heart, if his faculties for good speech are not defective, 
may, provided he is patient and faithful in the development of these 
faculties, become an impressive reader or speaker. 

We are all creatures of habit. Speech is a habit. This habit 
may be good or bad. To change from a bad speech to a good one 
is not easy. It is not the work of a moment. If one’s clothes are 
ill-fitting one may cast off his garment, and (if he has the price) he 
can buy a nicely tailored and neatly fitted new suit. But habits are 
not so easily cast off. Recently where I attended church the minister 
talked about unbelief which he continuously called onbelief. No 
doubt he knew the word was unbelief and he intended to say it. It 
is not what we intend to do but what we do that colors our speech. 
To change from bad to good speech habits may not be easy but it 
can be done. This takes more than intention—it takes attention 
plus much practice. If bad voice and speech habits are replaced by 
good ones, much that bedims the expression through the spoken 
word will be removed, and if the voice and body are taught to ren- 
der obedient service to mind activity or the thought processes, they 
will become transparent media through which and by means of 
which the truth of any message may be impressed upon a hearer. 

If a reader with the written word before him finds himself at the 
bottom of a page without knowing what he has read, he can retrace 
the written page until he knows its content. Not so with the hearer 
of the spoken word. When a sentence is spoken it either does or 
does not register an idea in the mind of the auditor. If no idea is 
registered in the hearer’s mind, he (the listener) cannot successfully 
re-trace with his ear, as the reader of the written page can re-trace 
with his eye, until an idea does register. Furthermore, when public 
reading is going forth any attempt to re-trace will make the hearer 
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lose what is being read now. I am referring to any public reading 
or public address that is delivered without questions or discussion 
on the part of an audience. Such is the case in a church service 
when the minister reads the Scripture or delivers a sermon. Either 
he makes the thought and mood clear and colorful or it falls on the 
ear as “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” I am concerned in 
this article chiefly with good reading of the Word of God. If I 
were to take a text it would be Nehemiah 8: 8. “And they read in 
the book in the Law of God distinctly and they gave the sense and 
caused them to understand the reading.” ‘The congregation will 
not understand the reading unless it is read distinctly and unless 
there is a thought pattern that makes sense. 

The story is told that the Rector of St. Paul’s Church in London 
once asked David Garrick, the celebrated English actor: “Why is it 
that you can fill to capacity your theatre every night and two mati- 
nees each week, and I can’t fill my church once on Sunday?” Re- 
plied Garrick, ““Because we make fiction seem like the truth, and 
you make truth seem like fiction.” How true, for the average min- 
ister reads Scripture in a monotonous sanctimonious tone that nei- 
ther makes sense nor does it reveal the truth. Alfred Noyes once 
said: “I have heard ministers mumble words that would wake the 
dead.” 

Just what is the problem of good Scripture reading and how can 
it be solved? Little that is helpful can be written as to how it 
should sound, but some suggestions may be given. Good reading 
makes the thought clear as it is unfolded and keeps the mind of the 
hearer prepared for the next idea. To become an artistic reader 
one must have the mind to conceive, the heart to feel, and the abil- 
ity to carry that concept into expression with clarity and feeling. 

Let us take the story of the Prodigal Son. This parable illustrates 
the Love of God for Man. The father symbolizes God and the two 
sons symbolize man. The father should be made the center of the 
picture and the sons subordinate to the father. Because we all know 
more about man than we do about God we are inclined to subordi- 
nate the father to the action of the sons and sometimes to the action 
of the younger son only. The younger son suffered from the sins 
of the flesh, which, when he had enough, he was willing to abandon, 
and he found his father with outstretched arms awaiting his return. 
The elder son symbolizes the sins of the spirit or of the disposition 
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and bad temper. He, like the Pharisees, kept the letter of the law, 
and because he did not keep the spirit of it he fell heir to all the 
myriad forms of bad disposition such as envy, jealousy, and vindic- 
tiveness. But the attitude of the father was one of love and sympa- 
thetic understanding toward both sons. The verse that throws the 
greatest light on this in respect to the younger is, “but when he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” The attitude of the father 
was equally full of love and understanding sympathy toward the 
elder son, and the verse that throws the greatest light upon this is, 


“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” 


Now let us read it. 
pressing the thought. 


(Luke 15: 11) A certain man 
[pause] had two sons: 


(12) And the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me 
the portion of goods [pause] that 
falleth to me. And he divided 
unto them his living. 


(13) And not many days after 
the younger son gathered all to- 
gether, and took his journey into 
a far country, [slight pause] and 
there [pause] wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. 


(14) And when he had spent all 
there arose a mighty famine in 
that land; and he began to be in 
want. 


Listen to discover if your voice is really ex- 


Time it well and focus attention 
on the father by right emphasis, 
giving equal stress to “certain” 
and to “man” because this “‘cer- 
tain man” symbolizesGod. Make 
clear, but do not over-emphasize 
“two sons.” 


The emphasis obviously falls on 
“younger.” 

“Portion of goods” and “‘falleth” 
are the thought words. 

Make this (beginning with “and 
he divided,” etc.) the sequence 
(or the father’s reaction to his 
son’s request) which follows this 
request. Do this by lowering the 
pitch somewhat. 


Move through the first part of 
this, without pause. No one is 
interested in his baggage 

but 
What he did with this money is 
the chief point here. 


The italicized words are empha- 
sized. 
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(15) And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that coun- 
try; and he sent him unto his 
field to feed swine. (16) And he 
would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did 
eat: and no man gave unto him. 


(17) And when he came to him- 
self, he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish with hunger! (18) I 
will arise and go to my father, 
and will say to him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, (19) And am no 
more worthy to be called thy 
son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants. (20) And he arose, and 
came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, [pause] 
his father saw him, [short pause] 
and had compassion, {long pause] 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. 


(21) And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy 
son. 


(22) But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put 
a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet; (23) and bring hither 
the fatted calf, and kill it; and let 
us eat, [no pause] and be merry; 


(24) For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost and 
is found. And they began to be 


merry. 
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Again the italics suggest the em- 
phases. 


In verse 17 he realizes his condi- 
tion and in 18 and 19 he makes 
an honest resolution to go back 
home and to confess his mistake. 
MAKE HIM HONEST, so honest that 
we would all desire to do the 
same. Don’t sob, but resolve to 
“about face.” 


In your mind’s eye see the fa- 
ther greet him. Be sure to 
make no pause after the words 
“ran” or “neck.” The “kiss” 
was the outward sign of wel- 
come home. Simple clarity is 
the effective technique here. 
Don’t go “Hollywood!” 


This is an honest confession. 
Don’t gush but keep the expres- 
sion simple and clear. 


In verses 22, 23, and 24 let the 
mood be that of rejoicing (not 
gushing) over the son’s return. 


The mood of this is joy over the 
return of the prodigal. Keep 
this mood of joy sustained all 
through verse 24, but remember 
that “this overdone or come tardy 
off is from the purpose” (Shake- 


speare). 
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(25) Now his elder son was in 
the field: and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard 
music and dancing. 


(26) And he’ called one of the 
servants, and asked what these 
things meant. (27) And he said 
unto him, Thy brother is come; 
and thy father hath killed the 
fatted calf, because he hath re- 
ceived him safe and sound. (28) 
And he was angry, and would not 
go in; Therefore came his father 
out, and entreated him. (29) 
And he answering said to his fa- 
ther, Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither transgressed I 
at any time thy commandments: 
and yet thou never gavest me a 
kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends; (30) But as 
soon as this thy son was come, 
[no pause] who hath devoured 
thy living with harlots, thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf. 


(31) And the father said unto 
him, Son, thou [pause] art ever 
with me, and all that I have is 
thine. (32) It was meet that we 
make merry and be glad: for this 
thy brother [pause] was dead and 
is alive again; and was lost, and 
is found. 
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The italicized words are to be 
emphasized. 


Even the servant rejoiced at the 
return of the younger son, as if 
he said “‘Isn’t it great thy brother 
has returned?” The elder son’s 
jealous disposition warped his 
feelings and he thought only of 
himself with the Pharisaical atti- 
tude, “I thank God I am not like 
my brother who goes with har- 
lots. I never did anything 
wrong. I have lived in complete 
accord with the letter of the law.” 


The correct timing of verses 29 
and 30 is very important in 
bringing out the meaning. (The 
mood is jealousy.) 


The father’s attitude is one of 
love to the elder son, but there 
is a rebuke in the words “thy 
brother,” for the elder son should 
also rejoice because of the return 
of his brother. 


In practicing this parable aloud you must operate two mecha- 
nisms: a producing mechanism which must complete the thought 
for the ear of the hearer, and a receiving mechanism which must 


hear how the expression should fall on the ear of the auditor. 


It is 


unlike “alms giving,” for your left hand must know what your right 
hand is doing, but neither process must interfere with the other nor 
get into the expression and bedim the revelation of the truth through 


the spoken word. 
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Do not try to punctuate the sentences as you read. Punctuation 
belongs to and is necessary for a clear understanding of the written 
page. But the ink should be left on the page and thought -and 
mood should be embodied in the voice and thus be revealed by 
transforming the written page into the living spoken word. Project 
yourself so imaginatively into the thought and mood that you make 
it come to life and fall upon the ear of the hearer with all the full- 
ness of meaning. At the same time imagine that you are an auditor 
who is unfamiliar with the passage or who has never heard it be- 
fore, and listen to your expression to see if the idea would register. 
Do not let the process of listening get in the way of the thought, but 
practice until the process disappears entirely. No technique is good 
which attracts attention to itself. Only when technique is fully mas- 
tered and ceases to exist as technique does the expression become 
revelatory and inspiring. ‘Technique is like an axe to a woodsman. 
The woodsman may cut himself with the axe but he would never 
get far in blazing his way through a forest without an axe. After 
a few cuts he will look before he strikes. 

Of course, the best way to do this is by working with a good 
teacher who understands the problem and can correct your faults. 
But those who are not afraid of “blood, sweat and tears” can accom- 
plish much by intelligent and painstaking work. Not all persons 
are prejudiced in favor of hard work, and most ministers think they 
do not have the time, but nothing pays the minister larger dividends 
than his ability to interest his bearers in the Word of God. _ I Scrip- 
ture is read in a mournful tone, it sounds as though it is something 
terrible which we must endure in order to go to heaven. Who 
would want religion if it made people as sad as some ministers 
sound? The psychological. effect of ministerial crepe-hanging is 
terrifically disheartening. 

The Gospel is good news, and one should have Paul’s attitude 
when he said, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ for it is 
the power of God unto salvation.” On the other hand, to grin like 
a “Cheshire cat” looks as if one is laughing at and not with the good 
news. 

Be yourself. Keep your poise without assuming any artificiality. 
If you are sincere it will shine through your expression; if not, you 
cannot “bluff” it. 
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You may be a master of technique, but if you do not sincerely be- 
lieve the Word of God, technique alone will not reveal this Word 
to the congregation. Master the thought and mood, yes, but unless 
you believe the Word, your reading will be mere “sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 

Finally, learn to listen to your own voice. You must do more 
than think. Your expression must prove that you have thought 
the passage through, and desire to share your understanding with 
your fellow men. 





THE PROTESTANT WITNESS IN 
CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


By Amos N. WILDER 


kind. It seems to suggest a competitive confessionalism carried 

into the arts. We have enough sectarianism without applying it 
to imaginative literature. But our topic can be justified. Each of 
the great spiritual traditions has its own aesthetic implications and its 
own approach to the arts. Their particular expression in this area is 
peculiarly revealing of their general relation to culture, and of their 
vitality at a given time. One type of religion will often be found to 
be specially creative in some of the arts and not in others. In differ- 
ent periods cultural circumstances will modify the aesthetic expres- 
sion. In any case the subject invites scrutiny. 


F kina one point of view we may well shrink from a topic of this 


I 


In what concerns poetry the general impression today is that Prot- 
estantism lacks any significant voice. Catholicism whether in its Ro- 
man or Anglican forms has its distinguished representatives: T. S. 
Eliot, Claudel, and younger writers like Robert Lowell and Thomas 
Merton. Modern secularism has had its notable talents, whether of 
a neo-pagan tendency like D. H. Lawrence, W. B. Yeats, or Robinson 
Jeffers, or of a noncommittal humanism or naturalism like Valéry 
and Wallace Stevens. It is not easy to identify poets of correspond- 
ing stature who may be said to reflect a Protestant Christian position. 
We shall speak of W. H. Auden below. Otherwise Vachel Lindsay 
might be called the last notable poet to carry a clear Protestant wit- 
ness. But, as in the case of Masefield, his work however admirable 
seems now to belong to a different era. We can point to the mag- 
nificent work of Robert Frost, indeed, as a real clue to the vitality of 
the Protestant tradition today, as well as to the work of E. A. Robin- 
son. ‘These two figures alone would reassure us. Yet if we are ex- 
pecting to find a positive celebration of the Christian faith like that 
which we observe in the Catholic poets, we shall have to look further. 
No doubt specifically religious themes are not the main desideratum 
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in a poet of faith. But it should sometimes make its appearance 
where the religious tradition is powerful. The rarity of just such 
uninhibited celebration of our faith in poets of Protestant back- 
ground—celebration of real poetic stature—is precisely the problem. 
This dilemma may well point us back to the dilemma of Protestant- 
ism itself in our time. But it also raises the more general question 
of the relation of Protestantism to the arts. 

We may phrase our problem as follows. In what particular ways 
does the Protestant tradition come to expression in the best contem- 
porary poetry? What if any are the differentia of the poet of Prot- 
estant background and inspiration? What special testimony is borne 
by such poets and in what distinctive ways do they serve or challenge 
the cultural situation today? We can assume that poetry of whatever 
spiritual background agrees on much and coincides in its general di- 
agnosis of modern culture. Whether in poetry, fiction, drama, or 
criticism, there is wide agreement upon our loss of community, our 
loss of absolutes, our loss of ritual, our depersonalization. But in 
what special ways do poets of a Protestant formation reflect and chal- 
lenge this situation? 

We must first raise some ulterior questions as to Protestantism and 
the arts. It can be urged plausibly that Protestant Christianity by its 
very nature is not congenial to the aesthetic life and not disposed to 
the nourishment of the arts. We may look at three observations 
often made. 

It is alleged that the particular ascetic or iconoclastic strain in Prot- 
estantism is of a kind that tends to impoverishment and an anti-cul- 
tural aridity. That other-worldliness which all forms of Christian- 
ity necessarily share in some form is said in this case to take on a 
peculiarly sterilizing character. Here it would be necessary to scruti- 
nize the various phases of Protestantism in time and place to decide 
what truth there may be in this allegation. It would be found that 
immediate cultural circumstances have more to do with the anti- 
cultural spirit than anything inherent in Protestantism itself. 

Again, it is alleged that Protestantism has been so identified with 
an unimaginative and Philistine middle-class ethos that its aesthetic 
expression is necessarily starved. ‘The charge here is that in its very 
origins and history it has throughout been compromised by its rela- 
tionship to the ambitiousness and tps, the revolt and individualism 
of the modern world since the Renaissance. Thus: any even great 
artistic and poetic expression it may have had has been plagued by 
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such idolatries of the culture as nationalism and mammon. What- 
ever Christian potency or protest survived has been stifled by the secu- 
larity which sprang from the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, and 
the industrial revolution. With regard to this charge it may be 
agreed, for instance, that Main Street religion has taken on unlovely 
aesthetic expression from Main Street values. Yet the artistic ex- 
pression of every religion is both handicapped and blessed by pre- 
vailing cultural conditions. The western culture that has both cra- 
dled the various forms of Protestantism and been fostered by them 
has offered both advantages and disadvantages to the arts. Moreover 
Protestantism is by no means inseparably linked to modern bourgeois 
culture, though many of its recent forms are. 

A third observation is more fundamental and more valid. Prot- 
estantism by its very genius, while it inspires great cultural flowering 
and world-shaping moral energies, nevertheless is always critical of 
all cultural forms and of all temporal achievement. It is always cut- 
ting down the tree to begin again at the root. It always sees the 
temptation to idolatry in our human edifices, whether social or cul- 
tural or even ecclesiastical. It sees all achieved forms and traditions 
as under judgment and calls us back to the point of departure. Here 
we have, indeed, the cultural implications of “justification by faith.” 

Now it is true that Judaism has a similar prophetic witness. Across 
the centuries Judaism cries to the cultures which succeed each other, 
“Remember the Last Things!” Yet we must recognize that Judaism 
knows how to build in the temporal order, despite its homeless his- 
tory. Its eschatological consciousness throws into acute relief the 
poignancies of the human condition, and provides the basis for a 
unique poetry and art. We have a recent example; in Kafka we can 
say that the Jew resumes his place among the supreme artists. Auden 
has well struck off in colloquial language the age-old experience and 
religious bond of Israel. “The Jewess speaks to the Christian with his 
“light elations.” 


. . « let history be. 
Time is our trade, to be tense our gift 
Whose woe is our weight; for we are His Chosen, 
His ragged remnant with our ripe flesh 
And our hats on sent out of the room . . . 
But His People still. We'll point for him, 
Be as obvious always if He won’t show.” 


1 The Age of Anxiety (New York: Random House, 1947), pp. 128 f. 
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The most characteristic Jewish poetry of today is written in Hebrew 
and Yiddish and is unfortunately not accessible in its full force to 
English readers.’ 

Now it is our argument that Protestantism also has its way of 
achievement, of building, in the cultural sense. It is true that in its 
prophetic character it judges and rejects. But Protestantism fer- 
tilizes. Its aesthetic expression is commonly indirect. Protestant- 
ism weds itself to the changing cultures in a daring surrender of life, 
and so introduces creative energies and perspectives which then make 
their appearance in secular form. The art and literature produced 
by Protestantism are always an amalgam or tertium quid made up of 
its tradition at the time and of the prevailing constellation of social 
and cultural forces. In Milton the Protestant faith was wedded to a 
moment of Renaissance humanism to produce our supreme English 
epic. In the Romantic period the Protestant faith in its then dif- 
fused form wedded itself to the new creative energies of Europe to 
produce great poets—Wordsworth, Blake, Shelley, Whitman, Emer- 
son. These were in doctrine more or less heretical, but their work 
represented a direct wrestling of the Christian faith with the new cir- 
cumstances of the modern world. The poet of Protestant inspiration 
runs the risks of secularization; indeed, he is often radically secular- 
ized. But in his work the Protestant Christian tradition makes itself 
felt under all kinds of masks and disguises. ‘To speak generally about 
our modern situation, Protestantism as a creative tradition is today in 
many respects like a river that has gone underground. But it gives 
signs of itself especially among the secularists, and even in the blas- 
phemers. 

From the Catholic point of view an objection can here be made. 
Does not the Catholic poet find his material in the world? Does he 
not also effect a wedding between the Christian life of grace and na- 
ture? Indeed. And the Catholic poets and novelists avail them- 
selves of nature in highly diverse ways and on the basis of diverse 
theological views. The last thing that one can say at least of Catho- 
lic aesthetic expression is that it is monolithic! I refer to the extreme 
latitude of the Catholic religious imagination which is part of its glory 
—to the preoccupation of writers like Bloy, Péguy, Bernanos, Mau- 
riac, Claudel, Graham Greene. Such latitude in Catholic writers in- 


dicates indeed an involvement in the “world.” It has its dangers and 
2 For contemporary and recent work in these tongues (in translation) and discussion of it 


see Shalom Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn; The Golden Treasury of Jewish Literature, ed. by L. W. 
Schwartz; Complete Poetic Works of H. N. Bialik, ed. by 1. Efros. 
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corresponds in its own way to the more erratic explorations of such 
poets of Protestant background as D. H. Lawrence and Robinson 
Jeffers. 

But the difference lies here: the Catholic poet is endowed with so 
massive a legacy of Christian symbol that this tends to dominate the 
work not only in spirit but even in theme and motif. It is the glory 
of Catholic poetry that the larger part of it deals with the Nativity and 
with the Passion. ‘These themes are pressed upon the entirety of ex- 
perience. Francis Thompson sees the sunset as a huge monstrance 
with the sun the host, while G. M. Hopkins addresses the Virgin as 
the “‘world-mothering air.”” The cosmos is appropriated to the lit- 
urgy. One has only to follow the journal of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, Spirit, a Magazine of Poetry, or see the anthology 
drawn from its pages, Drink from the Rock (1944), or read the ex- 
quisite volumes of the Catholic nun, Sister Madeleva, to confirm this 
generalization. 

The poet of a Protestant formation on the other hand, lacking the 
massive body of symbolism, brings to nature not so much a tradition 
asaleaven. Protestantism dies to live! This is often true of its aes- 
thetic fertility. Here the Gospel dies as it were to rise again in works 
that often carry no confession or evangelical stamp, but which none 
the less glorify God by their excellence or their joy or their lucidity 
on their compassion. Such works may also have an admixture of the 
world in them; they may betray the shadows, the doubts, and the idols 
of the time. But they have this virtue: they arise out of a complete 
baptism of the Christian tradition in the actualities, the tensions, the 
temptations of our modern predicament. Through Protestantism 
the Christian faith is at first hand engaged in a desperate grappling 
with the great occasions of heresy in the modern world—with rational- 
ism, with Romanticism, with science, with Marx, with Nietzsche, with 
Freud. The resulting arts, idioms, sensibilities, rhetorics, poetics, 
however tortured or errorist, have the supreme merit of emerging 
from the place where men live today, from the central arena and 
battleground.* 


8 It is significant that Dr. Helen C. White in her preface to the Catholic Anthology, Drink 
from this Rock mentioned above, urges Catholic writers and poets to deal further with the 
role of poetry in a world of science: “I have often wondered if the great scholastic doctor who 
transformed Aristotle from a menace to a buttress of the faith would not have known how to 
meet modern science in a larger and more confident spirit than some of her contemporary fol- 
lowers. And I cannot imagine Dante maintaining such a complete immunity to some of the 
dramatic constructs of the contemporary mind as do most of the poets of Spirit.”—Reprinted 
io ped oo Poetry: Critical Essays from Spirit (New York: The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 

» p. 280. 
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Here is where W. H. Auden takes on a representative significance.‘ 
It may well be that T. S. Eliot is a greater poet. Eliot has also in his 
own way negotiated his Odyssey through the various perils, tempta- 
tions, and disasters of our world. But in Auden we see modern men 
exposed to the risks and costs of our situation on all fronts. He takes 
a swarm of spears into his breast. He is initiated into our intellectual 
as well as our social dilemmas. And he has fought through all our 
issues and wrestled with our distempers without adventitious aids or 
extrinsic authoritarian props. His work is peculiarly representative 
and instructive because all these dilemmas are taken up and canvassed 
in his poems directly. In Eliot much lies below the surface or is 
taken for granted. In him, at least in the later work, we have the out- 
come; in Auden, the debate. Auden offers us the forum of the mod- 
ern consciousness. This makes his work difficult, especially in view 
of its philosophical content. Both poets are moreover highly allu- 
sive. In Auden’s case a rich topical allusiveness is added to the sym- 
bolical allusiveness of any modern poet. One needs to be alert to all 
sorts of modern curiosity and science as well as to general literature to 
follow him. But this is what qualifies him as an interpreter. His 
poetry knows how to make room for the outlook of Montaigne as well 
as Pascal, for Nietzsche as well as Kierkegaard, for Marx and Freud as 
well as for Dante. Auden represents the new Protestant Christian 
synthesis in the making. He starts with the disarray and the sense of 
meaningless of the time but he gives it a Christian construction. 

























We are afraid 
Of pain but more afraid of silence; for no nightmare 
Of hostile objects could be as terrible as this Void. 
This is the Abomination. This is the Wrath of God.° 


Auden’s view of the relations of poetry and religion rewards study 
and illuminates the significance of the arts for Protestantism. This 
writer unquestionably uses his poetic gift for didactic purposes and 
betrays that ‘interfering spirit of righteousness” which was assigned 
to the Puritans long ago. In his practice Auden offers us a Chris- 
tian witness directed both to our social and our spiritual need. In 












4In the following discussion we have in mind especially the more recent of Auden’s works: 
The Double Man (New York: Random House, 1941); The Age of Anxiety (New York: Random 
House, 1947); The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden (New York: Random House, 1945), in- 
cludes the first two works named and much of his earlier writing; For the Time Being, includ- 
ing “A Christmas Oratorio” (New York: Random House, 1944). 
5 For the Time Being, p. 67. 
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his theory, however, he warns against confusing the poet and the 
prophet. The temptation of poetry in our period has been to oc- 
cupy the religious vacuum consequent upon modern disbelief. The 
poet must be more modest, says Auden. Jacques Maritain in his own 
way has pointed out the same danger. The older pattern of poetry 
has been enriched by the free use of symbol drawn from the uncon- 
scious. The poets have learned much as to resources for communi- 
cation from the deeper life of the soul: “the contemplation of the 
depths” as Maritain calls it. Upon such contemplation there ensues 
a “release of images.” The breakdown of traditions in our time in- 
vites the poet to such exploration and to the surrealist or apocalyptic 
expression that is appropriate. Maritain holds that this is all to the 
good if the modern poet avoids the danger here of confusing such pre- 
rational experience and such oracular deliverances with grace itself 
or genuine religious authority. 

Auden agrees here. The poet must not ascribe to himself the role 
of seer or prophet. If he does so he degrades himself into a magician. 
That is, he is manipulating, exploiting certain phenomena of the 
psyche or of aesthetic experience for ulterior purposes. Auden speaks 
of him as a purveyor of “spurious emotions,” and sees him really as 
motivated by an impious impulse to “make free with necessity.” He 
becomes a false “healer.” No, the poet must be more modest. He 
must look on his work as a higher kind of play, a kind of artifice, a 
“game of knowledge,” “a bringing to consciousness (by naming them) 
of emotions and their hidden relationships.” Auden’s diatribe here 
is directed not only against prophets of a pagan mysticism or vitalism 
but also against the sway of sentimentalism in traditional poetry. 

It is the Protestant instinct in him, intensified by the dialectical 
rigor borrowed from Kierkegaard, which breeds this caution against 
all the intoxications and disorders of contemporary art. But Auden 
overstates himself. He arraigns that whole tradition from the Greeks 
to the present which assigns a quasi-religious authority to the poet. 
He rejects Aristotle’s conception of katharsis in connection with the 
function of the drama. He accuses Milton of assigning too impor- 
tant a function to the poet. He is especially scornful of Shelley and 
ridicules the latter’s claim that the poets are the “unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” He appears to be animated by such a fear 


6 “Criticism in a Mass Society,” in The Intent of the Critic, ed. Donald A. Stauffer (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1941), pp. 127-147. Also, “Squares and Oblongs,” in Poets at 
Work, Essays by Rudolf Arnheim, etc., Introduction by Charles D. Abbott (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1948), pp. 163-181. 
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of fake prophets in an age of Pied Pipers that he would abase the 
poets completely, or at least confine them to a kind of “intellectual 
play,” or an intellectual-imaginative artifice. 

His plea for modesty among the poets is most pungently expressed 
in his paper, ‘Squares and Oblongs,” in Poets At Work: 


The Prophet says to men: “Thus saith the Lord.” The poet says 
firstly to God: “Lord, do I mean what you say?” And secondly to 
men: “Do you mean what I mean?” Agit Prop [i.e. the agitator 
propagandist] says to men: “You mean what I say and to hell with 
the Lord who, even if he exists, is rotten with liberalism, anyway.” * 


Thus Auden would dissociate the poet from all propaganda, even for 
the best causes. 

But he vastly oversimplifies the matter. Even if a deliberate di- 
dacticism is to be excluded, yet values, presuppositions, and norms 
transpire in every poet and it is a matter of importance even aestheti- 
cally what these are. Auden recognizes as much in other statements. 
Furthermore his own work shows it. He is himself the teacher, the 
didactic writer, sometimes in the bad sense where his plastic imagina- 
tion fails, often in a persuasive and admirable way. ‘Thus he teaches 
original sin and yet freedom and responsibility; he urges lucidity and 
honesty; he preaches social democracy; he insists on the unity of truth 
against all contemporary relativism; while art is not life he holds that 
we must recognize the interdependence of ethics, politics, science, and 
aesthetics. He holds that The Waste Land (by T. S. Eliot) shows us 
that to be without belief is to be lost. 


III 


Examples of Auden’s Christian challenge to our existing culture 
can be found everywhere in his work. We quote the following from 
The Age of Anxiety: 


. . . for plainly it is not 
To the Cross or to Clarté or to Common Sense 
Our passions pray [but] to primitive totems 
As absurd as they are savage; science or no science, 
It is Bacchus or the Great Boyg or Baal-Peor, 
Fortune’s Ferris-wheel or the physical sound 
Of our own names which they actually adore 
As their ground and goal. Yet the grossest of our dreams is 
No worse than our worship which for the most part 


7P. 177. 
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Is so much galimatias to get out of 

Knowing our neighbor, all the needs and conceits of 
The poor muddled maddened mundane animal 
Who is hostess to us all.* 


In his Christmas Oratorio Auden celebrates the Incarnation in a 
way that often reminds us of T. S. Eliot. 


We who must die demand a miracle. 

How could the Eternal do a temporal act, 
The Infinite become a finite fact? 
Nothing can save us that is possible: 

We who must die demand a miracle.’ 


What is distinctive is the orchestration of the different facets of the 
Incarnation in terms of the familiar images of secularism and of the 
present social and psychological situation. From a theological point 
of view the “Meditation of Simeon”’ is specially interesting. The 
poet is careful to exclude all docetism, a danger to which the Catholic 
emphasis on the Incarnation is always exposed. Here the Flesh is 
united to the Word “without magical transformation” (p. 117), and 
so “by Him is the perpetual recurrence of Art assured.” ‘That is, 
our human life remains human and our Christian art remains human. 
There is no false cleavage between the Flesh and the Spirit, though 
the former is saved by the latter. Again, writes Auden, the Word is 
united to the Flesh ‘“‘without loss of perfection” (pp. 117, 118). This 
not only safeguards the finality and ultimacy of the redemption and 
solves the problem of the One and the Many, but so “Science is as- 
sured,” “because in Him abstraction finds a passionate ‘For-the-Sake- 
Of.’” The point here is that truth is really given, so that science and 
philosophy can know that they are not wandering in the dark. Thus 
also they receive a vital motivation to their tasks. 

Auden then succeeds both in registering a Protestant protest against 
false culture and false prophets, and in presenting a positive faith and 
morality. What makes both highly significant, however, is that in 
him the Christian tradition is wedded intimately to the empirical cir- 
cumstances, the spiritual and intellectual climate of today. In him 
we see the initiation of the religious spirit into the full gamut of the 
modern experience: modern science, modern psychology, modern so- 
ciology, the modern sensibility and alienation. Here he enables us 


8P. 136. 
9P. 68. 
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all better to understand ourselves—more effectively in breadth and in 
depth than in height, indeed. This empiricism and realism with the 
consequent relevance of his solutions we may put down to his Protes- 
tant formation and orientation. 

Auden exemplifies only one of the ways in which Protestantism has 
artistic expression. He is the secularist who has returned to the faith 
and who possesses and exploits the full panoply of the modern man in 
his Christian utterance. But there are also poets and artists of Prot- 
estant connection whose faith is vital in their work but who have not 
had his wide initiation. They can speak to those within the fold but 
not to those without. They have not sojourned in the wilderness and 
their immunities have narrowed their significance. Yet like many 
gifted Catholic poets their songs may be all the more unsullied not to 
say intelligible in view of this handicap! Finally there are the poets 
without ostensible religious preoccupation who nevertheless derive 
from Protestantism. Many of the most significant talents of our time 
are to be counted here. They are the ones of whom we have spoken 
earlier in whom Protestantism acts as a leaven rather than a tradition. 
They are children of the Church who have been caught up in the di- 
lemma of the age, who are struggling at first hand with its major here- 
sies, and whose faith is “for the time being” uncrystallized. But they 
carry with them, unrecognized and under disguises, the faith of their 
background, and in their isolated and pioneering situations contrib- 
ute to the new Christian synthesis. A relevant and powerful version 
of Christianity for the time to come will emerge as much from the ex- 
plorations of such prodigals as from the stay-at-homes of the tradition, 
as the case of Auden himself shows. But our special gratitude will go 
to those who today in the new accents of today show themselves vic- 
torious over the ills that paralyze so many, who render harmless the 
toxins and miasmic vapors all about us, and who so fulfill the promise 
of the Gospel: ““They shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 









DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY AND LAW 
OBSERVANCE 


By GEORGE WARREN RICHARDS 


I 


ASSUME that the state makes the laws which the believer and 
| practitioner of divine sovereignty is to observe. ‘The state may 

be a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a democracy; from the Biblical 
point of view it is a power that is “ordained of God.” ‘This does not 
necessarily imply that it is a Christian power or that it is controlled by 
the ideal of divine sovereignty. It does mean, however, that God is 
in control of it, whether or not the power is obedient to God. 

There is no state now nor was there ever a state that practices the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty. The nearest approach to it, in the- 
ory and profession, was the Holy Roman Empire whose practice often 
belied its theory. Even theocratic Israel and Judah did not remain 
true to their God and were constantly subject to the reproof of the 
prophets. 

The states of the world at present do not pretend to be theocracies 
nor have they any concern as states about divine sovereignty. Of 
course many of their citizens have. They are purely secular institu- 
tions and seek only secular ends. They belong to the temporal and 
spatial order of life. They recognize justice between man and man 
as the foundation and the end of government. They defend the citi- 
zen and his own against unjust aggression; they train child and man 
for efficient citizenship; they permit freedom of worship and of re- 
ligious instruction so long as these do not contravene the basic ideals 
of justice and fair play. They care to some extent for the disabled 
citizens—the sick, the poor, the aged, and the imbecile. The state 
may be defined as organized power, organized justice, and organized 
good-will. ‘The honor or glory of God, which is the necessary impli- 
cation of divine sovereignty, is not taken into consideration. 

The United States of North America is no more a religious state 
than any other state upon earth. This statement would have been 
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bitterly resented by many of the fathers who proved at great length, 
but with small effect, that ours was a Christian government. Indeed, 
divine sovereignty is professed only by the followers of the Christ in 
their respective assemblies or Churches. These groups presumably 
believe and practice the sovereignty of God in their relations to one 
another, to the world at large, and among themselves. 

Even among the Churches there are degrees of realization of divine 
sovereignty. The Reformers of the sixteenth century, more particu- 
larly the founders of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, were 
ardent advocates of the rule of God in human life. From their point 
of view the Catholic Church, Oriental or Roman, was controlled by 
the tradition of the Church, decrees and canons of Councils, the de- 
cretals and dictates of Popes; the Anabaptists were influenced by the 
fancies and visions of men; the Secularists were guided by human 
reason. None of them was wholly controlled by the will of God in 
the Scriptures. The Reformed of Switzerland were inclined to 
charge even the Lutherans with compromising the divine sovereignty 
by leaning hard toward Catholic tradition and human ordinances. 
Probably no Reformer was so consistently the protagonist, the ardent 
exponent and systematic practitioner, of divine sovereignty as John 
Calvin. Calvinistic Churches proudly claimed that they were “the 
churches reformed according to God’s Word.” 

The Reformed Churches have always considered the state as an 
ordinance of God. They based this conviction upon the clear teach- 
ing of the Scriptures. The outstanding passages in the New Testa- 
ment are the following: ‘““The powers that be are ordained of God.” 
To resist them is to withstand the ordinance of God and to receive 
judgment unto oneself. ‘Rulers are ministers of God’’ (Romans 
13: 1 f.). Titus is admonished to put men “in mind to be in subjec- 
tion to rulers, to authorities, to be obedient” (Titus 3: 1). In I Pe- 
ter 2: 13, 14, we are exhorted to “be subject to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be unto the king, as supreme, or 
unto governors, as sent by him for vengeance on evil-doers and for 
praise to them that do well.” Christians are urged to make “‘suppli- 
cations and prayers, intercession and thanksgiving for all men; for 
kings and all that are in high places” (I Tim. 2: 1-2). 

Calvin, in the first edition of his Institutes (1536), caught and 
taught the spirit of these texts when he wrote: “It matters not what 
form of government God ordained, monarchy, aristocracy, or democ- 
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racy, it is our duty to show ourselves willing and obedient citizens.” 
He concludes, after a long argument, that, even when the ruler is 
tyrannical and unjust, the Christian citizen must recognize him as 
having been called to his office of God, as a just punishment for the 
sins of the people. They are to submit with prayer and patience un- 
til God in his own time will depose the wicked governor and enthrone 
a just ruler in his place. Christianity, according to the doctrine of 
Apostles and Reformers, is a conservative factor in the state—there is 
nothing revolutionary about it. 


II 


There is, however, another side to the Christian citizen’s relation 
to the state and its laws; the Scriptures themselves and Christians of 
succeeding ages bearing witness. 

The state has not supreme and absolute authority in ordering the 
lives and in demanding obedience of Christian citizens. In Seward’s 
once startling phrase: ‘““There is a law higher than the constitution.” 
The sovereignty of God and the laws of states have by no means been 
equivalent. There is often a wide difference between the jus di- 
vinum on the one side and jus civile on the other. These Latin 
phrases would not have been coined unless the fact had been gen- 
erally felt. 

Furthermore, the Christian knows himself to be a citizen of two 
worlds—the present world and the world to come. In Paul’s phrase, 
“our citizenship is in heaven.” Zwingli aptly says: “God willed that 
man be an amphibian among the creatures dwelling sometimes on 
earth, sometimes in the heavens.” This is a paradox of the Christian 
life of which the state cannot take cognizance. Yet upon the reality 
of it rests the Christian’s faith and hope. Time has come, and doubt- 
less will come again, when there is a conflict of loyalties of the two 
citizenships. ‘The Christian is compelled to choose between God 
and the government, for each makes demands of its subjects that are 
irreconcilable. No man can serve two masters; for either he will 
hate the one and love the other; or else he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. For this reason heroic and devout men founded 
sects, were driven into exile, died at the stake. On March 14, 1854, 
a memorial signed by 3,050 clergymen of New England was submit- 
ted to the United States Senate with the following introduction: “In 
the name of Almighty God and in his presence we solemnly protest 
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against the passage of the Nebraska bill.” Douglass declared that 
“the preachers were striving to coerce Congress in the name of Al- 
mighty God. It involved a great principle subversive of our free in- 
stitutions.” From his point of view he was right, but he failed to 
understand the sovereignty of God. 

This contradiction between divine sovereignty and civil govern- 
ment has existed from time immemorial. In Israel and Judah the 
kings and prophets as a rule were at odds. The priest Amaziah sent 
a messenger to Jeroboam, the king, warning him that the land “is 
not able to bear” the words of Amos. But the prophet feared neither 
king nor priest and continued to proclaim the word of God. Micah 
charges “the heads of Jacob” with hating ‘‘the good and loving the 
evil” (3: 1-2). Indeed Israel was at its worst when prophets and 
kings were at peace, and the people were exploited through the con- 
nivance of both. There were times when even the prophets made 
the people to err, bit with their teeth and cried peace, and if a man 
put not something in their mouth, they prepared war against him. 

Conditions were no better in apostolic days. Peter and John de- 
fied the Council at Jerusalem with the alternative, “Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto God.” 
That there was no doubt or hesitancy on this point in the mind of 
Peter and the Apostles is evident from their answer to the threats of 
the High Priest: ““We must obey God rather than men.” 

The Christian citizen is always confronted by a paradox. He must 
obey the powers that be, for they are ordained of God: and he must 
obey God rather than men even though it cost him his life. Now 
he must submit to the authority of the state as an ordinance of God; 
then he must defy the civil order because it contravenes divine will. 
Decrees and determinations, even of synods and councils of the 
Church, are to be received “with reverence and submission when they 
are consonant to the word of God.” 

The Christian’s theory of the state and the scope of its authority 
differ widely from the theory held by the natural citizen. To the 
latter it is merely a secular authority; it is in no sense of the word a 
divine ordinance. The conception of the sovereignty of God does 
not enter his mind, much less play a part in his life as a citizen. The 
Christian does not deny the secular function of the state but, at the 
same time, he affirms that the state is ordained of God and is an agency 
for the realization of the sovereignty of God. When it deviates from 
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or contravenes the word of God, the Christian cannot remain loyal to 
its mandates without sacrificing his citizenship in heaven. 

Again, the Christian citizen of the Reformed or Presbyterian order 
differs in his view of the state from the radical Anabaptist who denies 
the necessity of magistrates in the new dispensation. “Under the old 
law,” he concedes, “‘these things were necessary but they do not apply 
to us.” He regards the state not only as secular but as anti-godly. 
Men who live and walk in the spirit are superior to it and have no 
need of it. What have spiritual persons to do with civil or canonical 
laws of any sort? ‘They presumably live in love; and love is the ful- 
filment of all law. 

The Reformed Churches, under the leadership of Zwingli and 
Calvin, did not dispense with the state either because it was unneces- 
sary or irreligious; they kept it as an institution of God but held it in 
subordination to the sovereignty of God. It was the administrator of 
the divine will in things temporal as the Church was its executor in 
things spiritual. The Westminster Confession says: “Synods and 
Councils are to handle or conclude nothing but what is ecclesiastical 
and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs which concern the com- 
monwealth, unless by way of humble petition in cases extraordinary; 
or by way of advice for satisfaction of conscience, if they be thereunto 
required by the civil magistrate.’”’ According to this rule the West- 
minster fathers would have us “render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” 

So much for the state and the authority of its laws from the point 
of view of divine sovereignty. We need to consider now the distinc- 
tive status and prerogative of the Christian citizen. 


III 


He alone who believes and practices divine sovereignty is free—of 
all men most free. He alone who believes and practices divine sov- 
ereignty is bound—of all men most bound. Freedom is not only re- 
lease from old restraints but entrance into new duties. Here again 
we are face to face with a tantalizing paradox which the secularist 
cannot understand and which he will lightly dismiss with a patroniz- 
ing smile. Luther based his tract on Christian Liberty upon it. In 
two propositions he defines the position of the Christian: 1. “A Chris- 
tian man is a perfectly free lord of all, subject to none; 2. A Christian 
man is a perfectly dutiful servant of all, subject to every one.” He is 
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free from every one because he is delivered by divine grace only, ap- 
propriated by faith alone; therefore indebted to no one save to God. 
He is servant to every one because he is constrained by the love of 
Christ which saved him and in the power of that love he must serve 
every one. Both saving grace and constraining love proceed, not 
from the will of man, but from the sovereign God. Therefore, apart 
from all human ordinances, civil laws, or selfish motives, the Christian 
does works of faith, labors of love, in the patience of hope. 

The Christian may be a very troublesome citizen, the despair of 
governors; he may be the pillar of the state, the hope of rulers. He 
may be of those “who turn the world upside down” or among those 
who steady the ark or buttress the throne. One may readily find ex- 
amples of both kinds in the history of the Christian Church. We 
shall mention only the Apostles before the Sanhedrin; Luther at 
Worms; Cromwell and his Ironsides—but a few of a countless host of 
men and women who stood up for God and defied kings and bishops 
and mobs. 

The Christian is above law and he is subject to law; he is judged 
by no man and he judges all men. He owns only one authority as 
final and absolute—that is, the sovereign will of God. He is, there- 
fore, free from princes and bishops, from emperors and popes, from 
customs and traditions, from superstitions and vain opinions, from 
the world, death, and hell. For men may incarcerate and kill the 
body, but the soul they cannot kill. ‘“‘ He that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever” (I John 2: 17). This is the substance of the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God. 

The Reformers were uplifted by the spirit of freedom with which 
Christ made them free. They experienced in their own way and 
time the truth of Paul’s words: “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” Accordingly they feared no man and boldly defied 
kings and bishops. ‘To the princes of Germany Luther speaks with 
words that burn and blister: ““Men will not, men cannot, longer suf- 
fer your tyranny and your haughtiness . . . dear princes and lords, 
know how to direct yourselves accordingly—God will not have it any 
longer. It is no longer a world as it once was, when you could hunt 
and pursue people as wild beasts. Therefore give up your blas- 
phemy and power and remember that you act justly and permit God’s 
word to have its way, which it will, must, and shall and you cannot 
prevent it.” 
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In reference to the organization of new congregations after evan- 
gelical ideals he writes: “In such matters, the determining of doc- 
trine, installing or deposing ministers and teachers, one must not in 
any way turn to human laws, rights, ancient traditions, customs, us- 
ages, etc.; for God ordains and directs, though an order may have 
been established by pope or emperor, princes or bishops, held by half 
the world or by the whole world; have been in vogue one or a thou- 
sand years. The soul is an eternal thing above everything that is 
temporal; therefore, it must be ruled by eternal words. For it is 
shameful to rule the consciences of men with human laws and long 
customs. Therefore in this case one must act according to the Scrip- 
tures and the Word of God.” This affirmation of divine sovereignty 
and human freedom coming from Wittenberg would have received a 
hearty amen at Geneva, had Calvin been there at that time (1523). 

Yet with all these defiant declarations of freedom, the Christian is 
as far removed as the east from the west from the license, anarchy, self- 
will, unrestrained sensualism of our modern self-styled emancipated 
humans. The corollary and the necessary consequences of the Chris- 
tian’s freedom from man is the Christian’s bondage to God. He is 
subject to no one through faith, he is servant of every one through 
love. The sole and controlling purpose of his whole life, his thought, 
word, and deed, is to honor and to glorify God by obeying his will and 
thus realizing the abundant life in himself and in others. Anything 
contrary to this end he fights to the death; anything that fulfils it, he 
upholds though the whole world is against him. Christians as a rule 
have been the bulwarks of the state, the obedient servants and heroic 
defenders of the government, and have led quiet and peaceable lives 
in all godliness and sincerity. 

For further guidance I shall turn to Calvin, who is the most con- 
sistent expounder of divine sovereignty in every phase of human life, 
individual and social. He tells us that a Christian citizen is bound to 
obey all that the state commands in accord with the moral law which 
is identical with the law of God. He has no patience with the literal 
legalism of some of his followers who desire to found the state upon 
the Bible as its basic law. 

He proposes two regulative principles for Christian conduct: first, 
“that we honor God with sound faith and true piety”; second, “that 
we live in pure love toward our fellowmen.” These are the motives 
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of the word and deed of one who lives in free submission to divine 
sovereignty. 

“All laws,” says Calvin, “made according to this rule, directed to- 
ward this end, limited by these bounds, we have no reason to oppose 
or disobey.” This is the touchstone by which the Christian citizen 
must determine his observance or non-observance of the laws of the 
state. It is a serious responsibility to be at the same time a citizen of 
two worlds that diverge in principle as widely as “the present evil 
world” and “the world to come.” When the laws of the state pre- 
vent us from giving due honor to God and from living in love toward 
our fellows, then there is a tension between two loyalties which may 
end in tragedy. We shall have to decide, perhaps at great cost, whom 
we will serve, God or man. 

We may assume that as a rule the laws of the state meet Calvin’s 
test, that is, they are in harmony with the will of God and are favor- 
able to the welfare of men. Mr. Lincoln in his Peoria speech spoke 
as a citizen to fellow citizens, not as a Christian to Christians, but was 
in accord, so far as he went, with Calvin’s ideal, when he said: “Stand 
with anybody that stands right; stand with him while he is right and 
part with him when he goes wrong.” 

In comparing the state and the Christian community, Zwingli 
shows that the duties of each are not widely different. The state re- 
quires that one serve the commonweal, not his own; that dangers be 
shared in common and fortunes also, if necessity arises; that no one 
exercise a selfish prudence; that no one exalt himself; that no one stir 
up strife. The Christian community, living under the sovereignty 
of God, requires that members live in love and that no one be intent 
upon his own interests but upon those of others. They are to be 
mutually sympathetic and helpful to one another—weeping with them 
that weep and rejoicing with them that rejoice; they are to put all 
their fortunes in their girdles to render aid whenever occasion re- 
quires. 


IV 


The difference between the two orders—the state and the kingdom 
of God—is found in their respective motives. The citizen is coerced 
by law, the Christian is constrained by the spirit of God and by love. 
“The spirit of Christ,” says Zwingli, “furnishes that which the state 
most needs.” In our zeal for American institutions we may claim 
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that in a democracy like ours laws are far more just than in a mon- 
archy or in an aristocracy—an assumption that we have no right to 
make in an a priori way. Majorities in a democracy may be more 
ungodly and inhuman than the decrees of kings in a monarchy. 
Both must satisfy the requirements of divine sovereignty as defined 
by Calvin before the Christian can consistently approve them. 

Indeed the Christian citizen neither obeys nor disobeys laws be- 
cause they have been enacted by congress, parliament, or kings. His 
primary question is: ‘““Do the laws work for justice, chastity, and the 
welfare of men, not always for their temporal comfort and peace?” 
If so, the Christian is constrained for reasons other than those of 
state; he is obedient to the will of the eternal God. Zwingli says, 
“The impious man does all things for gain or fame; the pious man 
for love and fear of God and his neighbors commits no act that can 
offend the one or trouble the other.” 

There was a time when Christians, and they were of the Calvinistic 
kind, refused to pay tax on tea and cast the cargo into the sea. They 
revolted against the imperial government though it was ordained of 
God. Few of us would refuse to justify their act. We were taught 
in the schools that men flagrantly broke the fugitive slave law and 
evaded the Dred Scott decision. ‘The Christian conscience and the 
self-respect of colored races were pierced to the quick by a recent re- 
strictive immigration act of the Congress of the United States. What 
shall the Christian citizen do about it? 

When a government declares war and drafts its citizens for the 
army, without consulting their convictions, the Christian citizen must 
square his action with his God as well as with his king. He may 
choose between the rifle which his conscience condemns or the peni- 
tentiary as the penalty for his insubordination to the state. Whena 
minority of unlimited resources so manipulates a majority that it can 
pass economic laws that obviously subvert justice and mercy, what is 
the Christian citizen to do about it? To say the least, he is in a strait 
betwixt two and is in danger of choosing the way of acquiescence as 
the line of least resistance. 

One may become quite bold in his demand for law observance 
when an amendment is added to the Constitution prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The presumption is that the govern- 
ment and the majority are in full accord with the sovereignty of God, 
that through such a law God is honored and men are served in love. 
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But he has a motive for the observance of the amendment of which 
the natural citizen has no thought. The will of God, the honor of 
God, the love of man control him. Good Calvinists, at least lineal 
descendants of Calvin, may not be so ready to abide by laws of the 
state when they forbid scholarly men to teach the generally accepted 
hypothesis of evolution in the public schools. 

Calvin urges men to submit even to tyrannical and unjust rulers.’ 
Men, therefore, are to accept the divine visitation in patience and 
pray for deliverance which God in his own time will surely grant. 
Neither Calvin nor Zwingli, however, can justify their breach of the 
laws of Church and state when they turned Protestant and founded a 
new civil and ecclesiastical order that was in direct opposition to that 
into which they were born. Even a Christian, who is an ardent be- 
liever in the divine sovereignty, may be forced to become a rebel and 
arevolutionist. Zwingli in his Sixty-seven Conclusions justified dis- 
obedience when the acts of the ruler were contrary to the word of 
God. Much may and ought to be borne, and for a long time, by the 
Christian citizen; but the time may come when tolerance ceases to be 
a virtue and positive resistance to despotism and unrighteousness is 
demanded by divine sovereignty. 


V 


What is the Christian citizen todo? He must ever be on the alert. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of godly citizenship. Yet he need not 
be an intolerable nuisance by making a show of incurable ignorance 
and colossal conceit through raising false issues in the name of God 
and of conscience. This is the way of the fanatic who puts his will, 
his whims, his prejudices, his welfare, in place of the sovereign will 
of God. His hand is against every man because no man is ready to 
submit to his pharisaic meddlesomeness and his censorious judgments. 

The Christian, of course, must be true to his Lord while he is a 
patriot in his land. He will not, as a rule, find a conflict between his 
loyalty to God and his loyalty to the state—the two usually are in prin- 
ciple the same. He will be a better citizen for being a Christian. If 
he is a ruler his love will keep him from becoming a tyrant and if he 
is a citizen his faith will save him from becoming an anarchist. He 
will not only spontaneously observe the laws but he will courageously 

1 Zwingli also says to the Anabaptists: “Bear, then, and endure any tyranny which does not 


interfere with faith; for if it happens not in vain that you live under an impious ruler, God 
is either punishing your sins or testing your patience.” True and False Religion, p. 926. 
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help to enforce the laws upon those who are neither Christian nor 
patriotic. Enforcement is necessary on account of the hardness of 
men’s hearts, for the protection of the law-abiding, and for the wel- 
fare even of the refractory and the disobedient citizens themselves. 

The Christian citizen obeys the law and enforces the law upon 
others, not because he seeks his personal comfort, the security of the 
community, a warless and an alcohol-less world, and a perfectly just 
economic order. He may have all these benefits and yet live in a 
thoroughly godless state. The Bolshevists heartily endorse such a 
program of reform and yet they are avowed atheists. There are 
worse things than war or alcohol. The Christian citizen looks be- 
yond the temporal to the eternal order, beyond the visible to the in- 
visible, obeys and enforces laws for the honor of God. He alone has 
a motive that is adequate to the task. No man can live right in time 
unless he lives for eternity. ‘The Church’s supreme purpose, which 
is not the purpose of any other institution upon earth, is to inspire 
men to live for eternity—for the righteousness, the truth, and the love 
of God, even when there is apparently hopeless lawlessness upon the 
earth. Only by changing men’s minds and setting their hearts upon 
the things above is there ever hope of having an ideal state in which 
righteousness will prevail. 


VI 


The Church is primarily an agency to inspire love that freely ful- 
fills law; law-enforcement is a by-product. “Love,” says John Wes- 
ley, “supplies all the essentials of good breeding without the help of 
a dancing-master.” If the Church would produce only faithful off- 
cers enforcing the law instead of citizens voluntarily obeying the law, 
it would totally fail in its mission. "The Church is not an anti-saloon 
league, nor a society for the promotion of socialism, nor a club whose 
members under the guise of religious liberty give free reign to their 
appetites and their ambitions. It is a community of men and women 
who bear the fruit of the Spirit—“‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance; against such there 
is no law.” The purpose of the Church is to make men of God by 
the power of the Gospel; and when men are godly the state will be 
godly and the laws of the state will be observed. 

When the Israelites cried: “But have we not a king?” the prophet 
Hosea replied: “Ah, if men have no reverence for the Eternal, what 
is the good of a king?” (Hosea 10: 3, Moffatt). 
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UNITED STRATEGY IN CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS—THE NEXT STEP 


By Henry P. VAN DUSEN 


prayed, and labored toward a united strategy in Christian 
missions, if they were now living, might be prompted to sigh: 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” When one 
turns the clock back a brief half century, and recaptures in imagina- 
tion the realities of co-operation in missions fifty years ago, and then 
compares the situation today, one is moved to strike up a doxology. 

There is occasion for thanksgiving. There is ground for grati- 
fication. ‘There is no excuse for complacency. Indeed, within the 
Christian missionary enterprise when true to itself, one attitude 
which can never win toe-hold is complacency. The achievements 
of our forebears urge us on to further advance. More than that, 
they indicate very clearly the lines advance should take. Most of 
all, they declare to us in accents which cannot be denied, that, unless 
we move forward along the lines of further advance so clearly indi- 
cated, we shall not simply be disloyal to them and their accomplish- 
ment; we shall surely lose much that is best in what they have be- 
queathed to us. 

And for this inescapable reason. 

So far as the Missionary Movement is vital at all, it is like a living 
organism. As with any other organism, individual or corporate, it 
is determined by laws of health which are not created by it but 
“given” to it. To disobey those laws is to sicken and die. The 
most obvious, and obdurate, of those laws controlling the Christian 
Mission is—the imperative to growth. This it shares with all other 
organisms in the phase of their youth and vitality. In God’s world 
there is no standing still. There is only advance or regression. 
This is true of the moral life, both of persons and of their societies. 
We must go higher or we shall go lower. “He that is not with us 
is against us.” Over the long years, the individual or group which 
will not obey the “given” laws for its own growth stagnates, then 
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deteriorates and finally degenerates; it slips or is swept aside; the 
currents of advance pass over or around it, and go on. 

Moreover, the inexorables of health are not only in the “given” 
conditions of existence. Organisms, by the fashion in which they 
grow, create an inner logic for their own further development; ad- 
vance must be in accord with, and in fulfillment of, the previous 
pattern of development. 

The advance in Christian unity in Missions, so graphically sug- 
gested by the contrast between half a century ago and today, has not 
been achieved by a single jump, or by a gradual escalator-like ascent 
along an unbroken line upward. It has been achieved by a sequence 
of clearly distinguishable steps, each successive step being the neces- 
sary sequel to its predecessor; but all together constituting a continu- 
ous development. ‘To take a parallel from a very primitive level, 
the Christian mission is less like an amoeba than a chambered nauti- 
lus. In each case, the organism grows imperceptibly in accordance 
with the “given’”’ laws of health. But, the amoeba has no structure 
beyond its own flabby, unprotected, perilously fragile self. The 
chambered nautilus also develops imperceptibly; but its safety for 
growth is secured by its shell; and its growth requires that, periodi- 
cally, it make for itself a new shell adequate to its enlarging body, 
and leave the former encasement which has served it well but has 
now become too constricted, a threat of death rather than an aid to 
life. This is the logic of advance for all societies. ‘The organism 
itself grows gradually, in accordance with the “given” laws of health. 
But the structure which sustains and safeguards it, making possible 
its further development, must be changed from time to time; and 
that change is less by imperceptible development than by radical 
displacement. 

For the Christian World Mission, that has been the inner logic of 
advance this past half century, not unbroken, effortless movement, 
but step-by-step advance, in which the achievement and glory of each 
successive step sinks into sterility and futility save as it is fulfilled in 
and replaced by the next fated and necessary leap. 

The main steps are crystal-clear. 

1. It all began—this modern development of Christian unity in 
missions—in consultation, talk together, sharing of information and 
inspiration, mutual interchange of good will and good wishes—noth- 
ing more daring or demanding than that. Its principal instrument 
was conference. 
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Of that stage, the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
is—in its name, not in its present reality—an admirable, rather amus- 
ing, reminder. The name has long since become an anachronism. 
The title—‘“‘Foreign Missions Conference’’—serves as a vestigial, nos- 
talgic reminder of origins, rather than as an adequate definition of 
present realities. The organism has grown; it has long since out- 
grown and cast aside its primitive shell; in deference to a worthy 
ancestry, the name is retained. Doubtless the same might be said of 
the British Conference of Missionary Societies and other parallel na- 
tional bodies. 

2. Of the second stage, the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America is also a perfect illustration—not in its title but in its reality: 
comity and co-operation. Within certain areas, usually geographi- 
cal, there is a division of responsibility—a euphemism for abstention 
from denominational competition. Within certain limits, usually 
functional, there are united planning and pooling of resources. Of 
this, the Bible Societies were the earliest illustrations; united Chris- 
tian publishing houses all over the world are more recent instances. 

3. For some years it has been clearly apparent that the growing 
organism was suffering increasing and enfeebling constriction in the 
once-glorious structure of comity and co-operation. If one may 
force the figure, certain limbs of the organism have already created 
new and more adequate shells for themselves, while the parent body 
strains within the old pattern. As we should expect, advance to the 
third stage of Christian unity in missions occurred first in the out- 
reaching tentacles of the organism on the mission field itself, just 
because there vitality is strongest, growth fastest, structure most sup- 
ple, the inner necessity for new and more adequate patterns most 
insistent. Union institutions—in higher education, in medicine, in 
theological training—are cases in point. Here, in contrast to the 
second stage of co-operation, resources are pooled, forces are joined, 
not merely in planning and in producing the instruments for each 
Church’s separate work (Bibles, Christian literature), but for the ac- 
tual prosecution of a specialized segment of the work itself. These 
new structures required by life-developments in the tentacles have 
had response, sometimes tardily, at a corresponding part of the cen- 
tral organism, for example the recent replacement in America of the 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China by the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China (which already begins to func- 
tion as a United Board for Christian Higher Education in China). 
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Here the alteration of name almost perfectly reflects the realities of 
change, both in the institutions to be served and in the home-base 
agency for their assistance. Joint boards to match fully union 
Churches—in Japan, the Philippines, elsewhere—are further illus- 
trations. We may name this third stage confederation. It connotes 
fully united programs of operation, though without surrender of 
final authority and responsibility by the separate constituents. 

4. However, growth of the organism continues apace. Clearly, 
the prevailing structure—so novel, so ample, so liberating when first 
formed—begins to pinch, to limit, to inhibit, at some points to stran- 
gle, the advance of life. A cycle of growth is completing its course 
again. The inner logic for health once again imposes inexorable 
demands. ‘The nautilus of the World Mission cries for a new shell, 
new structures, more nearly matched to the vital realities and prom- 
ise of the living organism itself. 

What should be its character? The impatient, those who discern 
the trend of advance but not its step-by-step logic, those who envision 
the ultimate goal but not the tedious stairway toward its achieve- 
ment, cry for instant and complete organic union of our Churches— 
or, in any event, of their mission boards. In the World Mission, we 
should be guided less by obedience to a priori conceptions describing 
what someday should be than by discernment of the inner logic of 
growth prescribing what today must be. Those enamored of the 
far-off divine event all too readily evade the near and instant divine 
imperative. Not organic union of all the Churches, or even of their 
mission boards, but an obligation far more immediate and immedi- 
ately achievable is the divine imperative to us today. 

How shall we identify this fourth stage, this new shell now re- 
quired to serve our missionary nautilus? It is easier to illustrate its 
specifications than to coin its title. For the latter, perhaps the most 
accurate designation is functional union. What is next required is 
the development for the entire organism of the pattern already im- 
provised under necessity for its most vigorous and pioneering tenta- 
cles; the extension to the Christian World Mission as a whole of the 
structure and practice now tried and proved in union Christian 
higher education, medicine, theological training on the field, and in 
United boards at home. 

However, one cannot extend the principle of advance from co- 
operation to confederation for the whole without more far-reaching 
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change than is necessary for anticipatory developments in the parts. 
The Christian World Movement should be recognized as at the stage 
in its organic development when, if it is to continue to advance and 
not stumble and halt with threat of stagnation and, in some areas and 
aspects, atrophy, it must FUNCTION as THE Christian World Mission, 
not missions. It must function as one organic whole. And its shell, 
its structures, must be patterned by the demands of its emerging life, 
and in full conformity to its requirements. 

What, concretely, would this imply? 

At Whitby, a year and a half ago, struggling, as we are all strug- 
gling, to discover and define what functional union would mean, I 
ventured to suggest five specifications: 

1. A united strategy—the planning of the entire world evangelistic 
enterprise of the Churches as one organic movement, determined in 
the light of the total task and the total resources available. 

2. A united message—the same message, unmistakably one, though 
spoken in a variety of tongues, as those of different languages and 
cultures and traditions utter the same, unmistakably the same, mes- 


sage. 
3. A united program, made possible by the pooling of all resources 


—men and money—and their deployment according to a united plan 
for largest effectiveness. 

4. A united leadership—the conscription of the ablest leaders out 
of every Communion for the service of all the Churches, the whole 
Church, the One Church. 

5. A united community—fellowship, koinonia—made possible by 
a commanding rededication in the face of One Christ and One 
World. 

Yes, but more specifically, what changes in our present procedures 
and organizations are indicated? It would imply a fundamental 
shift of the center of gravity, the place of decision, the locus of re- 
sponsibility. “The same Churches would participate, but in new 
relationships. The same persons would function, but in different 
patterns. The same resources—no, pray God, vastly augmented re- 
sources—would be deployed in the service of the same objectives and 
in the same enterprises—yes, but, pray God, in many new enterprises 
also, and in different and far more worthy ways. It implies a shift 
of the center of gravity from individual mission boards to one, or 
several, united boards. It means that the most important decisions 
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will be taken together, in united conference, where each person, 
while still a denominational representative, is empowered by his 
Church to think and act consciously and primarily for the whole 
Church. It would mean that the staff and members of each board 
would spend more time, give more of their best thought, take more 
decisions of major import, actually function as servants of their 
Church more, in and through united boards, than in their present 
familiar patterns. It means that most of them, from time to time, 
and some of them for their whole time, would be drafted into full- 
time service of the united boards. Be clear; this does not mean they 
will cease to direct the foreign missionary enterprise of their own 
Church. They will still be doing that work in accordance with the 
realities of its advancing life. ‘They are not “on loan” from their 
own Church for service in some rather nebulous interdenomina- 
tional undertaking. They are at their own job for their own 
Church in the most prophetic, strategic, and important projects it 
is furthering. 

Those of us who were privileged to share in the two great world 
meetings in Holland last summer necessarily approach this matter 
with their realities freshly in our minds, trying to discover for our- 
selves their specific meaning for Christ’s world mission. 

For each of us, impressions were formed—not of his own creation, 
but imposed upon him by the experiences there. For myself, from 
the vastly complex and, in some respects, rather confusing events of 
those days, one overarching impression has slowly taken shape and 
now overshadows all others. It is—the wholly unforeseen and un- 
expected measure of underlying, actually already existent unity of 
spirit there disclosed. The Amsterdam Assembly revealed a vaster 
sweep and depth of underlying unity than had been foreseen, a unity 
more profound and powerful than had been evident in any previous 
comparable gathering in Christian history. 

This unity was not created, either by those who planned the As- 
sembly or by those who participated in it. It was discovered, a sur- 
prise toall. It was “given.” As in most of the other great ecumeni- 
cal gatherings of modern times which preceded Amsterdam and of 
which it was heir and upon which it built, it was found that the unity 
of spirit present far exceeded every expectation. Our plans, our 
organization, our structures are still lagging far behind the realities 
of unity within the World Christian Movement. 
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Among social organisms, the processes of growth lie largely, as they 
do in human organisms, within the mystery of Providence. But the 
structures which house each organism, which protect its perpetua- 
tion, which determine its further advance or its stagnation and, it 
may be, atrophy—these are man’s creation. 

In speaking of the rise of the ecumenical movement, Archbishop 
Temple said, “No human agency has planned this . . . God has 
been building up a Christian fellowship which now extends into al- 
most every nation, and binds citizens of them all together in true 
unity and mutual love.” The unity disclosed at Amsterdam was 
further evidence of the powerful working of a Hand, not a human 
hand, in ecumenical Christianity. No other explanation is ade- 
quate. God has been building up an organism—the Christian 
World Mission—throbbing with life, pregnant with power, far be- 
yond the adequacy of the shell we have built as its home and its in- 
strument. ‘The charge comes to us: 


“Build ye more worthy mansions, O ye leaders of the Christian 
World Mission.” 





THE IONA COMMUNITY 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CATHOLICITY AND 
CONTEMPORANEITY 


By ALEXANDER MILLER 


these last four years I have discovered how much the world 

Church has been stirred by what has been happening in Iona. 
There is a feeling that the Iona Community has given shape and 
body to a concern which is as widespread as the Church itself. Par- 
ticularly it excites folk who believe that when it comes to Church 
reformation an ounce of practice is worth a pound of discussion. At 
the same time there is considerable misunderstanding and some anxi- 
ety about what the Community is up to. There are fears that it is 
monastic, or pacifist, or medieval, and it might be well to say at once 
that it is none of these things. Most of its members are married, and 
the leader of the Community himself was married a few months ago, 
with no effect on the normal life of the Community beyond a friendly 
and pleasurable excitement. The leader is a pacifist, but the ma- 
jority of the members are not, and pacifism has never had anything 
to do with membership. As for medievalism—the Community cer- 
tainly has a concern for liturgy, as we shall see, but not for archaism 
in worship. 

I myself has lived in a loyal and critical relation to the Commu- 
nity for nearly ten years, and I welcome this opportunity to set down 
in some order—though far too summarily—what seems to me to be 
its positive meaning for the Church. 


ie Europe and North America and as far away as New Zealand 


What interests me primarily is the comprehensiveness of the con- 
cern which it embodies. During World War II, I travelled a good 
deal in Britain and North America and noticed how very various 
were the forms which a concern for Church reformation might take. 
Some would say that it is in devotional practice that our weakness 
lies, hence the growth of “cell’’ movements * and contemplative com- 


1 Small groups committed to meet for prayer, for confession one to another, and so on. 
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munities both in Britain and America. Others are gripped by the 
contemporary theological revival, convinced that the health of the 
Church depends upon a recovery of coherence in doctrine, Biblical 
integrity in preaching, and so on. Others are impatient of liturgy 
and theology, and want a more disciplined life of simplicity and 
brotherliness, in loyalty to the Gospel and in protest against the ac- 
quisitiveness, impersonalism, and inequality of our day. Still others 
call for a more extroverted Church, ready with social solutions and 
active about political affairs, able to outlive and outthink both Capi- 
talism and Communism on their own ground. 

The prime importance of Iona, to my nund, is that in some frag- 
mentary fashion all these find a place in its life. Part of the diffi- 
culty in the wider Church is that these various wholesome concerns 
live apart from one another. The devotionally-minded are uncon- 
cerned about politics, the “neo-orthodox”’ have small interest in dis- 
ciplined prayer—and so various loyal servants of Christ and his 
Church follow their separate interests in isolation, each group weak 
for lack of the others. Iona at least embodies a comprehensive, or- 
ganic, integrated concern for the whole corporate life of the Church 
—for its liturgy and doctrine, for its discipline and social outreach. 
We shall look at this in more detail presently. Meanwhile a sketch 
of the history of the Community is in order. 


563-1949 A.D. 


On the map of Scotland, Iona is like a speck on the ocean just off 
the south-west corner of Mull, on the Atlantic coast of Scotland. Its 
Christian history began in 563. Before that time Iona was a Druid 
center. There are traces of Druidism but not enough to let us re- 
construct the life of the place. At any rate when Columba came 
from Ireland Druidism gave way to Christianity, though how fast 
and in what manner it is impossible to say. The Columban move- 
ment was part of the “Celtic mission” which took its impetus from 
Martin of Tours, and from France swept through Ireland and Scot- 
land, down into North East England and across again into Northern 
Europe. Its emphasis was on the “wholeness” of Christian living 
and the totality of the claim of Christ. It claimed for Christ not 
only the inner loyalty of men’s hearts, but the obedience of their 
whole lives both personal and social, both internal and external, on 
the land and in the home. On that basis Iona for nearly three hun- 
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dred years was a center of aggressive evangelism. ‘Then the initial 
impetus spent itself, and there came, too, attack from outside. The 
Norsemen raided the coasts of Scotland and ravaged Iona itself. 
The Community was divided for safety, and this meant cumulative 
weakness. Eventually the Celtic mission gave place to the Roman 
Church. 

About the year 1100 a community of Benedictines began the ab- 
bey Church and monastery which is the basis of the present build- 
ing. The second stage in Iona’s history had begun, and for four 
hundred years the island was again a center of community and of 
mission. Kings and common folk went there for penance and for 
burial. Forty-eight Scottish kings lie in the burial ground by the 
abbey, and the lichened stones cover Norwegian and Irish kings as 
well. 

When Knox and the Reformers took charge in Scotland, the Bene- 
dictine community was dispersed, and for the next long period in the 
history of the island the abbey was desolate, the monastery was de- 
serted, and the cloisters were a grazing-ground for sheep. By the 
end of last century there remained only a central tower and a few 
standing walls. ‘Then began a recovery which is still going on. 

First, the Roman Church offered the Duke of Argyle a great sum 
for the island. He refused and gave it for nothing to the Church 
of Scotland, on condition that the great Church be restored again 
and made available for worship—and not for the worship of any one 
Communion, for he wrote in the deed of gift that the Church must 
be available for the full office of worship of any Communion in 
Christendom. On that understanding the gift was accepted. The 
Church was restored about 1910; but still it was empty of worship- 
pers, and around it lay the monastery ruins. 

It was from 1938 that recovery really began, and Columba’s own 
strange prophecy seemed to find fulfillment: 


“In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 
Instead of monks’ voices shall be lowing of cattle; 
But before the world comes to its end 
Iona shall be as it was.” 


Iona is not exactly as it was. There are no tonsured monks there. 
But it has become again a living center of Christian community and 
of Christian mission. The story must be quickly told. 
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A Problem of Church Strategy and Witness 


George MacLeod was minister in Govan, a densely populated in- 
dustrial district of Glasgow, during all the worst years between the 
two wars. By all the tests we usually apply, it was a very successful 
ministry, but the longer MacLeod stayed in Govan the more was he 
impressed with the fact that the contemporary Church had neither 
an adequate strategy for reaching the industrial masses of our mod- 
ern cities, nor a compelling message for them when it did reach them. 

The historic strategy of the Church in Scotland was the parish 
system, the geographical division of the country into parishes or 
districts, each with its minister, its sanctuary and witnessing con- 
gregation, the minister and congregation responsible under God for 
every soul “within the bounds of the parish.” This scheme had 
been shot to pieces, first by industrialization which stripped the glens 
and brought half the population of Scotland to the great cities, and 
then by the recent movement from the cities to “dormitory” sub- 
urbs. Now the whole situation is in confusion, man-power and 
resources concentrated often where they can do least good, while 
other areas have one minister trying single-handed to minister to 
15,000 to 20,000 people. Something had to be done to mobilize 
man-power and direct it to the place of greatest need; but what good 
would that do if the message itself had no power to win and hold 
the people to whom the Church might go? 

What MacLeod in fact did seemed to many people at the time, and 
still seems to some, to be sheer foolishness. He resigned from Govan 
which is in the heart of industrialism, and set the center of a new 
experiment in Iona, which is about as far from industrialism as any- 
thing in Scotland well can be. He asked and received from the 
Church the custody of the Abbey and the monastic ruins. He went 
to the theological colleges and enlisted—from the men completing 
their course—volunteers who were prepared to spend one summer 
on Iona and then at least two years working in teams of two as as- 
sistants to ministers grappling with congested city parishes or new 
housing estates. He went to Glasgow and Edinburgh and enlisted 
laymen—craftsmen, masons, carpenters of any Church allegiance or 
of none—who were prepared to work through the summer to set 
ahead the building of the old monastic buildings, using the ministers 
as unskilled laborers, as being the only thing these latter would be 
fit for! 
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The purpose of the whole thing was at least three-fold. In the 
first place it seemed to MacLeod a grave scandal that a shrine as hal- 
lowed as Iona should be in the possession of the Church of Scotland, 
yet stand virtually derelict. In the second place, he conceived it 
good that ministers who planned to work in industrial places should 
first have the experience of living and working, if only for three 
months, with laboring men who had never seen the inside of a theo- 
logical college or a theological book in their lives. It would not 
teach the ministers the whole truth about industry, but it would 
serve to rub the college veneer off them a bit, and introduce them 
to a point of view strange to men who know little but books, yet 
none the less important for that. In the third place, to rebuild the 
monastic ruins might be one way to make real to Scotland, and par- 
ticularly to the Church of Scotland, the ancient and authentic Celtic 
emphasis on the totality of the claim of Christ and the essential unity 
of work and worship. It might also throw into high relief, in sym- 
bolic fashion, the predicament of the Church today and the greatness 
of the task it faces. For see how it works. Here in Iona is a great 
Church, well-built and roofed, entirely ready for worship, but vir- 
tually empty and barren of any living, organic Christian community 
life. Around it are the ruins of the buildings where men once lived 
just such a life. So now by the hands of ministers and laymen these 
buildings would be reared again . . . around the central Church. 
So on the mainland there is a Church in being, pretty well equipped 
as to men and buildings, even if the buildings and the men are often 
wrongly placed; but this Church which has a good roof on it is in- 
creasingly void of organic community life, and around it the places 
where men live are in grievous need of rebuilding. There are prob- 
lems in industry and politics, in housing and education and agricul- 
ture, and in family life. ‘The work of the Church on the mainland, 
analogous to that on the island but infinitely more exacting, is to 
take hold once again of the life of man—not his spiritual life only 
but his material life, not his individual life only but his social, po- 
litical, and economic life, and build it up again around that central 
witness to Christ which is the theme and the meaning of the Church’s 
worship. 

So the Iona Community was born. That first summer, and every 
summer since, the work has gone forward and the island has been 
the home of a Community united in worship and in study and in 
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common labor, all pointed outward from the island to the crowded 
areas on the mainland where the main work lies. Now the bulk of 
the stone-work is done and the buildings are roofed in part with tim- 
ber sent from Norway to make amends for the havoc the Norsemen 
wrought a thousand years ago! 

During the war—when minister-recruits were necessarily few—the 
Community huts were filled each year (for the three summer months) 
by successive conferences of ministers and laymen, from a variety of 
denominations both in Scotland and beyond it. “They came for com- 
mon worship, to study their contemporary job, and to have a hand 
in the building. To this summer community of forty men has been 
added each week during recent years close on a hundred young in- 
dustrial workers from the Clydeside parishes of Community men 
who are now out on their own job. That means some hundreds of 
ministers and close to a thousand young workers each summer. 
Even more recently a fishing-place has been opened across the Sound 
on Mull where schoolboys and university men who cannot find a 
place on the island may find the work-worship link by netting sal- 
mon for the Community’s table and praising God in a rude chapel 
under the rafters among the nets. Add to these some hundreds of 


island visitors from a variety of countries who cherish the work of 
the Community and love its worship, and you have a picture of Iona 
as it has been these last few summers. 

With the war’s ending the number of recruits has grown again, 
and it looks like a new period of expansion. 


A Four-Fold Concern 


a. Liturgy 

The Community has made real discoveries in worship. It was in 
part a sense of unreality in worship which took George MacLeod to 
Iona in the first place. For when in Govan during the depression 
years he brought his unemployed and unchurchly friends into the 
worship of the parish Church, the lack of connection between their 
lives and the Church’s worship fairly screamed at him. It was not 
only that the words of the prayers were remote and unreal, but there 
was little in the movement of the service to make clear what work it 
was meant to do, or to teach men their relationship to God and to one 
another and to the idle docks outside the Church. So one main em- 
phasis in all MacLeod’s work has been on a recovery of vital (which 
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for him is to say sacramental) worship. He knows and draws on the 
treasury of Church devotion. The Community practice is in some 
ways more traditional and formal than the contemporary go-as-you- 
please style; but if you listen, say over the radio, to one of the Iona 
Abbey services you get the flavor of the Gospel and the flavor of real- 
ity—of the sea and the gull’s cry, of the town’s clatter, of war’s anguish 
and the refugee’s most desperate loneliness. 

On the Island each day begins with worship at 8 a.m. This morn- 
ing service lasts about twenty minutes, and is followed by a full morn- 
ing’s work on the building, or on household chores like cleaning and 
potato-peeling. In the afternoon the craftsmen are back at the 
building, while the ministers work with their Bibles and on a close 
grappling with the problems of contemporary life in Church and 
society. There are visiting lecturers in the evening, as a rule, and 
worship again at 9 p.M., attended by ministers, craftsmen, young 
workers, a big proportion of island visitors and a number of the lo- 
cal folk. The liturgical point is in the form of the worship, for the 
morning service has no end and the evening service has no beginning. 
It is somewhat like a normal Presbyterian service cut into two halves. 
The morning part of it has a Psalm and an Old Testament Lesson; 
it includes mutual confession and absolution by minister and people; 
it has a prayer for the work of the day . . . but it has no benedic- 
tion. ‘The evening service has no call to worship (for the worship 
began in the morning); it has a New Testament Lesson and a prayer 
of intercession, and it is only when this service—and the work of the 
whole day—is over that the final blessing is said. ‘This is another 
symbol of what the Community is after. Not only the worship of 
the sanctuary but the work of the whole day, the building and the 
Bible-study, the gardening and the potato-peeling, the football 
against the village on an off-day and the dance in the village-hall on 
a Friday—the whole life of the place in all its range is compassed 
within one act of worship and offered to God equally with praise 
and prayer. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is observed every Sunday 
morning. It is the Communion Office of the Reformed and Pres- 
byterian Church, with one significant borrowing from the practice 
of the Eastern Church. Plain loaves of bread are brought in and 
blessed. From them the bread of Communion is cut for consecra- 
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tion, and at the end of the service the loaves are returned to the table 
of the Community, there to be eaten amid the normal chatter and 
laughter of the noon meal. The sacramental meaning of life and 
work: that is MacLeod’s liturgical principle. My own fear at times 
is that it may become such an overriding principle that the Gospel 
meaning of the Sacrament may be obscured. For clearly the first 
reference of the broken bread and the wine outpoured is to “Christ’s 
own precious death and passion,” and it is in response to Christ’s 
self-offering that our eucharistic praise is offered and the homage of 
our life laid at his feet. The prime meaning of the Communion is 
not the sacramental unity of all life; nevertheless the positive thing 
that MacLeod is saying is true. 


b. Doctrine 

In a sense theology is not Iona’s particular business. It takes its 
minister-members at the end of their theological training, though it 
may add a few foot-notes to their text-book equipment. What it 
does here is essentially fruitful, though I am bound to set down one 
or two doubts. I think, for example, that just as the world may too 
easily be given a sacramental meaning, so the Incarnation itself may 
be interpreted too simply as the consecration of man’s material life. 
MacLeod’s way of teaching ‘‘Incarnational theology” is often Hegel- 
ian rather than Biblical. The divorce of work and worship is de- 
scribed as the separation of the material and the spiritual; the In- 
carnation then is the interpenetration of the material by the spiritual 
in a new integration. All these are shifting terms, but it is clear 
that this might breed confusion. For the meaning of Christ’s com- 
ing is not the penetration of the material by the spiritual but the 
“penetration” of God into the spiritual-material world in its sinful 
totality, for its total redemption. 

Then again there is an empiricism and pragmatism in MacLeod’s 
thinking which can easily degenerate into opportunism. This works 
two ways. On the one hand the Gospel is forced into the shape of 
an “integration” philosophy so that it becomes a weapon with which 
to fight the “compartmentalism”’ of the age, to combat the separation 
of work and worship, of spiritual and material. On the other hand, 
because this is an increasingly collective age, the Gospel is presented 
as a Gospel of Community. Notice that these are emphases and not 
dogmas, and in point of fact it is very impressive how far the “pro- 
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portion of the Faith” is kept in the Community’s practice in spite of 
what I should regard as deviations from a thoroughly Biblical doc- 
trine. For example, just because his central emphasis is on Commu- 
nity, MacLeod has instituted on Iona a weekly service of individual 
dedication at which visitors—who may be dockyard apprentices or 
missionaries on furlough, teachers or housewives, ministers or ma- 
sons, people old in the Faith or groping towards Church membership 
—may kneel round the Table in that ancient place of prayer and com- 
mit themselves to the next stage of their pilgrimage or to the particu- 
lar task that waits for them on the mainland or abroad. This is in 
fact personal evangelism of the most potent kind. Some folk who 
are deep in exacting Christian service make their annual act of dedi- 
cation there; for others it may be a momentous life-transforming 
thing. In any event “Iona is as it was,” since every summer some 
hundreds of twentieth century pilgrims, old and young, kneel in the 
succession of monks and kings and commoners who made their vows 
there centuries ago. 


c. Discipline 

The Community from its inception has been committed to a com- 
prehensive personal discipline involving three elements. In the 
first place there is a simple commitment to daily morning and eve- 
ning Bible reading and prayer, on an agreed lectionary with common 
intercessions touching the persons and causes of special concern to 
the Community. ‘Then because minister-members are conceived to 
be responsible craftsmen in their own calling, and because that call- 
ing offers so many temptations to slackness and to slovenly work, it 
is required that each man in his own parish plan and work an eight- 
hour day for six days every week, whatever else the job in fact may 
demand of him. Then because Christ’s claim touches our posses- 
sions as well as our prayers the Community has been wrestling to 
devise an economic discipline which will express the meaning of 
Christian obedience in a non-monastic twentieth-century commu- 
nity. This has been the most intractable problem, partly because of 
its complexity and partly no doubt because of human frailty, but the 
Community while it is true to itself will not let this concern go. It 
has persevered with the experiment on the basis that each member 
should keep his personal expenditure within the figure which would 
be available on the average to any similar British family. 
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d. Social Outreach 

The Community has experimented fruitfully to discover new ways 
of penetrating secular life and of reaching the unchurched industrial 
groups. It has adapted Roman Catholic “Jocism” to Presbyterian 
Scotland. It has established a kind of “Christian workers’ univer- 
sity’ in Glasgow to which come young people from industrial par- 
ishes to study the Faith and the facts of industrial life, so that they 
may understand their own vocation. It is noteworthy that when 
Iona men go as ministers to industrial places they do create a com- 
munity of worship and of witness which tends to break through the 
normal middle-class limits which confine the “old-line’’ Churches 
more and more. 

But there is a problem ahead I think. For I doubt if the “Incar- 
national” theology of integration has sufficient cutting edge to deal 
with the problems of justice and power which are the stuff of indus- 
trial and economic life. When the “Incarnation” is isolated from 
its doctrinal context it means that the dialectic relation tends to be 
lost—between Law and Gospel, State and Church, love and justice. 
The Community theory is neither pacifist nor monastic, but its ap- 
proach tends to imply that Christian social action means “incar- 
nated,” “integrated” centers of Christian community rather than a 
deep penetration of Christians into the actual world of power and 
law. This leads I think to the avoidance of available political alter- 
natives for the sake of imaginary possibilities which will be more 
integrally “Christian.” 

I have sometimes wildly dreamt of taking George MacLeod and 
Reinhold Niebuhr to an island even more remote than Iona for at 
least a month, so that for the sake of the Church’s health they might 
learn to yoke Iona’s tremendous concern for an embodied Christian 
obedience in everything from prayer to politics, to that Biblical and 
social penetration which is Niebuhr’s peculiar contribution to the 
Church in our day. 


Iona cannot be copied; for it has been shaped by the tradition of 
the Scottish Church, by the particular inheritance of Iona, and by 
the personal genius of George MacLeod. In any case it ought not 
to be uncritically copied. But its concern is an authentic Christian 
concern, so that the practical point for us is to discover what costly 
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shape that same concern should take in places where Iona is no more 
than a distant name. 


Bibliography 


I should be grateful if those who are interested would check my 
very summary account of Iona by reading the literature of the Com- 
munity itself. It is obtainable from the Iona Community Publish- 
ing Department, 214 Clyde St., Glasgow, Scotland. 

We Shall Re-Build, Dr. George Macleod’s own account of the 
Community, contains fuller material on all the matters I have men- 
tioned. English price is about 3/-. 

The Coracle is the periodical of the Community. Individual is- 
sues are available for 6d. There are throughout the world about 
7,000 Friends of Iona Community, who pay 5/— per annum or more 
to assist the work of the Community. They receive The Coracle 
and other literature as it appears. 

There are separate publications of pamphlet size on Youth Work; 
on Economic Discipline; on the thinking of the Community con- 
cerning “Faith Healing,” of which I have not had space to write; 
and on a variety of other matters. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


THE BARTH-NIEBUHR COLLOQUY 


With its characteristic instinct for controversial news The Chris- 
tian Century in recent months has published a series of articles of 
first-rate importance for an understanding of the contemporary 
theological situation. Reference is made not to the series on “How 
My Mind Has Changed,” which incidentally does not thus far ap- 
pear to be so interesting or suggestive as the original series ten years 
ago. ‘The articles in question have to do with an exchange of theo- 
logical opinion between Karl Barth of Basle and Reinhold Niebuhr 
of New York—without question the two pre-eminent names in pres- 
ent-day theology, representing roughly (and only roughly) Conti- 
nental and Anglo-Saxon trends. 

The first article was by Niebuhr and bore the title “We Are Men 
and Not God” (Oct. 27, 1948). This was a response to Barth’s 
opening address at Amsterdam which had drawn much comment 
and criticism. Rather belatedly (Dec. 8, 1948) the Century pub- 
lished the substance of Barth’s speech, giving to it the title, “No 
Christian Marshall Plan.” This was, of course, not the best se- 
quence in which to present the two articles, and it may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that subsequent discussion was, to judge 
by the letters-to-the-editor column, almost non-existent. 

Somewhat later Barth replied to Niebuhr under the title, ‘““Conti- 
nental vs. Anglo-Saxon Theology” (Feb. 16, 1949), and a week later 
the exchange was terminated with Niebuhr’s final response, “An 
Answer to Barth” (Feb. 23, 1949). Still later Barth’s two articles on 
“How My Mind Has Changed” appeared (Mar. 9 and Mar. 16, 1949), 
and although these contained no allusions to the previous discussion, 
they helped in some measure to define and clarify the limits of the 
debate. 

This journalistic history is repeated for the benefit of those who 
may have missed this series of highly important articles and also be- 
cause they have not received the attention which they deserve. 
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When they first appeared, it was my intention and also that of my 
colleague who edits the following section on “The Church in the 
World” to say something about them. We refrained, however, be- 
cause we thought that by the time our quarterly journal could be 
circulated the subject would have been widely discussed in the Cen. 
tury and elsewhere. But as a matter of fact, and this is surely omi- 
nous, there has been virtually no comment one way or another. 
Without trying to rehearse the whole discussion, it may be worth- 
while to venture the following general observations. 

First, the basic issue was gradually narrowed down from the su- 
perficial distinction between Continental and Anglo-Saxon theology 
to the question of Biblical authority. Barth contended that the 
usual dialectic, which he associated with Amsterdam and presumably 
with Niebuhr, between good and evil, freedom and necessity, love 
and self-centeredness, spirit and matter, person and mechanism, prog- 
ress and stagnation, God and the world, God and man, actually left 
out of account a third decisive “dimension,” namely the Word of 
God, the Holy Spirit, God’s free choice, God’s grace and judgment, 
Creation, Reconciliation, the Kingdom, Sanctification, and the Con- 
gregation. It is the absence of this dimension which Barth reluc- 


tantly admitted to be the point of difference between himself and his 
critic. 


It was Barth’s insistence upon the normative character of the 
Biblical dimension that caused him to question the sequence of the 
Amsterdam theme, “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.’”” He would 
reverse the order because, as he put it, ‘““God’s saving design is above; 
but the world’s disorder, and therefore also our proposals and plans 
to combat it, are all below. What this whole lower realm (includ- 
ing our own Churchly existence) means can become clear to us, if 
at all, only from above, from the perspective of God’s design. 
Whereas from the world’s disorder and from our Christian analyses 
and postulates applied to it there is no view, no way that leads out 
and up to God’s design.” 

Second, Niebuhr’s reaction to this plea for ‘“‘an exegetical atten- 
tion to the Bible as determinative of all theological thinking” is two- 
fold: first, that it leads to “Biblical literalism” and hence to Biblical 
“irresponsibility,” and second, insofar as it concentrates upon what 
God has said and done, it makes impossible or irrelevant the day-to- 
day struggle for a “tolerable justice.” If this is so, then as Niebuhr 
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maintains, the Barthian corrective gives evidence of having gone to 
seed and standing in the need of correction itself. 

Third, it seems clear that there is in all this a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the two protagonists and their respective positions. 
Barth refuses to recognize himself in his critic’s “caricature,” and he 
confesses that he has in his turn misjudged Niebuhr’s aim and in- 
tention. This is surely unfortunate for the reason that we had been 
led to believe that if there was any possible point of contact between 
“Continental” and “Anglo-Saxon”’ theology it was available in the 
common pursuits of Barth and Niebuhr. Now apparently we must 
abandon that hope. 

Fourth, it must be admitted that Barth’s apprehension about the 
absence of the Biblical dimension is well-founded so far as a large 
section of American theology is concerned. This is true not only of 
liberal Protestantism but also, in a different way, of fundamentalism. 
It must be observed in addition, however, that there are individuals 
and whole groups in America which have a basic affinity with this 
Biblical emphasis, even though they might reject Barth’s Biblical 
exegesis. 

This should warn us, and Barth too, against thinking of American 
theology as all of a piece. The fact is we are rent asunder at this 
point. There are those who would stand with Barth, or better with 
the Reformers, and proclaim the supremacy of the Biblical dimen- 
sion; and there are those who would seek to authenticate, verify, and 
test the Biblical revelation. If it is clear that the latter have little 
in common with “Continental” theology, it is also clear that the for- 
mer have not made their voice heard and have thereby silently con- 
tributed to the mistaken impression that American theology as a 
whole is to be identified with what in actual fact is only one segment 
and perhaps not the most representative segment at that. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 


As we have come to expect, whenever T. S. Eliot speaks his mind, 
he gives us something to think about. His recent collection of es- 
says, Notes towards the Definition of Culture (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co.), is certain to be widely discussed from many different angles. 
As a piece of English prose, the book is urbane and sophisticated; it 
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contains just 128 pages, but it is not easy reading and is clearly not 
intended to be. 

A good many people who have thought of Eliot as the prophet of 
a new day will doubtless be surprised and perhaps disillusioned by 
these essays. Of course, it all depends where you stand. If you 
think it necessary and good to make an apology for the inevitable 
distinction of social classes, if you think Scottish, Irish, and Welsh 
culture exist to enrich English culture, if you believe the Anglican 
Church is the main bearer of English culture, and if you deplore the 
modern craze for equal education for all—then this is your book. 
Obviously those who think and work for more socialism in govern- 
ment, more levelling of classes in society, more ecumenicity in the 
Churches, and more democracy in education will not take kindly to 
this treatise and will regard it as the obscurantist testimony of an eco- 
nomic, ecclesiastical, and educational royalist. 

Eliot has much to say about religion in general and Christianity in 
particular. The relation between religion and culture he finds to be 
something other than causal, either that religion produces culture or 
vice versa. ‘“We may .. . ask whether what we call the culture, 
and what we call the religion, of a people are not different aspects 
of the same thing: the culture being, essentially, the incarnation (so 
to speak) of the religion of a people” (p. 27). If this is so, then re- 
ligion is of fundamental importance in defining what is meant by 
culture, and since the author has English culture primarily in mind, 
Christianity or more specifically the Church of England is the type 
of religion which must be considered. 

This has certain not altogether clear implications for the ecumeni- 
cal movement. “When men of different religious persuasions are 
drawn together by common interests and common anxieties, by their 
awareness of an increasingly oppressive non-Christian world, and by 
their unawareness of the extent to which they are themselves pene- 
trated by non-Christian influences and by a neutral culture, it is only 
to be expected that the vestiges of the distinction between their sev- 
eral Christian cultures should seem to them of minor significance” 
(p. 80). Such a situation, in other words, may hasten the whole 
process of ecumenicity, but this, so Eliot believes, would not be gain 
but loss. The reason given is that a levelling of religious differences 
may result in the destruction of religion itself just as the levelling of 
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diverse culture forms may distort and thus pervert the essential ten- 
sion and conflict on which culture thrives. 

This is a warning against a facile view of ecumenicity that is per- 
haps needed in some quarters today. There would be many to echo 
Eliot’s apprehension when he says, “I am much concerned with the 
danger that reunion facilitated by the disappearance of the cultural 
characteristics of the several bodies reunited might accelerate and 
confirm the general lowering of culture” (p. 80). That is to say, true 
unity will not come about through the attempt to sit loosely to a tra- 
ditional heritage. Furthermore, the warning has its positive side 
when it is interpreted to mean that each diverse element (whether in 
the Church or society) has its own part to play and contribution to 
make. “It would be no gain whatever for English culture, for the 
Welsh, Scots and Irish to become indistinguishable from Englishmen 
—what would happen, of course, is that we should all become indis- 
tinguishable featureless ‘Britons,’ at a lower level of culture than 
that of any of the separate regions” (p. 55). This matter of “‘fric- 
tion,” Eliot takes to be absolutely necessary. ‘It is an essential part 
of my case, that if the other cultures of the British Isles were wholly 
superseded by English culture, English culture would disappear too” 
(p. 57). 

Ecumenically speaking, this would’ seem to imply unity in, 
through, or by means of diversity. Each religious group (with its 
own culture tradition) would then make its own positive contribu- 
tion and corrective criticism. But Eliot’s preoccupation with Eng- 
lish culture and the Anglican tradition tends to modify this some- 
what. For example, it is the Church of England which he has in 
mind when he says, “It is always the main religious body which is 
the guardian of more of the remains of the higher developments of 
culture preserved from a past time before the division took place. 
Not only is it the main religious body which has the more elaborated 
theology; it is the main religious body which is the least alienated 
from the best intellectual and artistic activity of its time” (p. 81). 
Thus Eliot thinks it no accident that the convert (either from one 
form of Christianity to another or from indifference to Christian 
belief) ‘is drawn towards the more Catholic type of worship and 
doctrine.” 

All this may be helpful as a footnote to T. S. Eliot, but it raises 
some disturbing questions. Is religion to be judged by the culture 
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with which it is associated? If the culture level degenerates, will 
the “main religious body” continue to be the “guardian”’ of that 
culture? Is the purpose of dissent (in England the so-called Free 
Churches) to contribute by way of friction to the “main religious 
body”? Is it possible for dissenting sects to correct the “main re- 
ligious body” at radical points, not only in the function of gadfly 
but as prophetic witness to the truth? Is it true that “the life of 
Protestantism depends upon the survival of that against which it 
protests” so that “the culture of Protestant dissent would perish of 
inanition without the persistence of Anglican culture’’? 


ASKING THEM QUESTIONS 


It is dangerous to make generalizations about religion on the col- 
lege campus, but there is growing evidence that students are every- 
where showing a renewed interest in religious questions. A recent 
article on this subject in The Federal Council Bulletin tells of the 
results of The University Christian Mission, an eleven-year old in- 
stitution sponsored by the Department of Evangelism of the Federal 
Council of Churches and the United Student Christian Council. 
“In an attempt,” the report reads, “‘to share Christian convictions, 
erase doubts, answer questions and lead students and faculty mem- 
bers to Christ, Missions were held [last year] on 22 college and uni- 
versity campuses, with a total student enrollment of 122,700! With 
the help of 129 volunteer leaders more than 1,300 separate meetings 
were held at these colleges in 17 states stretching from coast to coast. 
All but three Missions were held at state and city supported institu- 
tions.” 

It is a well known fact that colleges and universities are making 
room for religious subjects in the already overcrowded curriculum, 
and many institutions of purely secular background, such as the 
University of Pennsylvania, are establishing departments of religion. 
Within the same week two new books have been announced by the 
publishers which reflect this trend: Youth Asks about Religion, by 
Jack Finegan (Association Press, $2.00) and Something to Stand On, 
by Lewis L. Dunnington (Macmillan, $2.50). The first gives an 
answer to the 100 most frequent questions asked by young people 
today, and the second is a series of sermons arising out of specific 
questions asked by students at the University of Iowa. 
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Moving from the general to the particular, I may report some im- 
pressions gained from sitting in on a series of three religious lectures 
given recently on the Princeton University campus by William Spur- 
rier, the chaplain and religious director of Wesleyan University. 
The topics were announced as “Man,” “God,” and “Christ,” and 
the place of meeting was one of the largest lecture rooms. ‘This, 
I thought, was rather ambitious since the date of the opening lec- 
ture coincided with the lag-end of the Junior Prom weekend. ‘The 
room was full and remained so throughout the series. There was 
an obvious cross-section of opinion represented, as the questions fol- 
lowing the lectures made clear, but one could not miss the evident 
earnestness of the audience. 

The lecturer established an immediate point of contact with the 
students by talking their own language. Stories drawn from campus 
and dormitory life as well as colloquial epigrams all helped in the 
crucial and initial problem of communication. After a straightfor- 
ward interpretation of the doctrine of Christ, for example, which 
took full account of the relation between the divine and human na- 
tures, the question was asked, “Well, some one will say, “What ice 
does He cut?’’’ What may sound irreverent on paper was in actual 
fact impressive. ‘This does not mean, however, that the teacher of 
religion must go out of his way to relate his subject to some common- 
place or profane interest. Students are not likely to take seriously 
any studied attempt to make religion collegiate. A college chapel 
preacher who offhand threw out the remark in his introduction, “We 
all know that that is damned silly,” only irritated his student con- 
gregation and lost their attention before he had begun. 

Another impression gathered from these meetings and confirmed 
by the University Missions and the books already mentioned is the 
confessed desire for elementary doctrinal instruction. It may be 
that the present student generation has become painfully self- 
conscious of its own doctrinal illiteracy. In any case, the ques- 
tions which are repeatedly raised run in this vein: “Are prayers 
really answered?”’” ‘What is morality?” ‘“When was man created?” 
“Can we believe in the resurrection?” “Cannot one be as good a 
Christian without joining the Church?” ‘How do we know there 
isa God?” “What do I do if I have never experienced salvation?” 

What makes this particular example of religion on the college cam- 
pus significant is the fact that it took place at all. Speaking out of 
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personal experience, such a series of lectures would have been un- 
thinkable twenty years ago. At that time there was not one course 
in the whole curriculum devoted specifically to a religious subject. 
Compulsory chapel was the only “live” religious subject and stu- 
dent opinion was almost unanimously against it. As a pre-min- 
isterial student I kept my future plans more or less to myself for 
social reasons and was quite surprised to discover after graduation 
that a dozen of my classmates had done likewise. Throughout the 
four years we had not known of our common purpose and had, of 
course, never met to discuss the Church or the ministry. ‘There was 
no religious group or organization whatever on the campus, and no 
outside lecturers or forums or university missions of any kind. In 
a prominent spot on the campus just outside the library there stood 
an imposing statue bearing the somewhat unctuous inscription, “To 
the Christian Student.” It was not an edifying thing, but it was 
perhaps typical of the time that the figure was occasionally given a 
resplendent coat of gilt paint and was finally pulled from its pedestal 
and secluded in a nearby garage. 

What a change twenty years can make! This same university 
now has a Department of Religion with five full-time faculty mem- 
bers and an increasing enrollment for its courses. ‘There are uni- 
versity chaplains for several denominations, as well as for Roman 
Catholics and Jews, and a number of student Christian associations, 
one of which has begun a journal of “Christian Opinion.” A group 
of faculty instructors has begun a series of informal non-credit semi- 
nars in which religion is discussed in relation to English literature, 
history, and other subjects, and next year there is to be a full week 
of campus evangelistic services. 

If this is at all typical of what is happening on the American cam- 
pus, it is something new in modern secular education and deserves 
at least as much consideration as the perennial question about cur- 
riculum structure and the reorganization of courses of study. 


CATHOLIC OR ROMAN CATHOLIC? 


We have received a letter from a reader of THEOLOGY Topay who 
expresses interest in but also some misgivings about the article by 
Georges A. Barrois, ‘““The Growth and Manifestations of Roman 
Absolutism” (April, 1949, p. 64). The occasion for questioning 
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arises in the author’s use of the word “Catholic” to describe the 
Roman Catholic Church. “Dr. Barrois,” writes our correspondent, 
“comes dangerously close to conceding the argument and surrender- 
ing the battle by the phraseology he uses. Again and again in his 
article he speaks of the Roman Catholic Church as ‘the Catholic 
Church.’ He also repeatedly uses phrases as ‘Catholic theology,’ 
‘Catholic theologians,’ and ‘Catholic scholars’ . . . I hope it is not 
incongruous to say that it is very like a man writing against the use 
of margarine while all the time he refers to that which he attacks as 
butter!” 

Dr. Barrois, who was once a Roman Catholic himself, admits that 
it is easy to confuse the true meaning of the word, but he adds, “I 
have made it plain that the true concept of Catholicity is entirely 
different from the meaning given to the word ‘Catholic’ by the Ro- 
man Church. If in the course of the article I have referred to the 
Roman Church and the Romanists as ‘Catholic Church’ and ‘Catho- 
lics,’ it is a concesso non dato, and in order to spare a few quotations 
which I left my readers to supply mentally.” 

It would be unfortunate, in any event, for Protestants to relin- 
quish the word Catholic to the Romanists or to deprive themselves 
of the use of the word. It is interesting to observe in this connec- 
tion that the newly revised edition of the Baltimore Catechism tends 
to play down the Roman side of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
new revision (A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 3, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., $1.00) follows the older text (1885) but 
reduces the number of questions from 1,400 to 499. The text it- 
self, however, is greatly increased in size by the addition of explana- 
tory notes and paragraphs and the inclusion of Scripture texts. 

In the section dealing with the Church, there are a few dependent 
clauses whch speak about the Roman Pontiff and the Bishop of 
Rome, but nowhere is the phrase “Roman Catholic Church” used. 
In the older catechism there were three questions which dealt with 
the Roman question. One asks, “Could any one be Pope without 
being Bishop of Rome?” (Q. 498). The answer is, in a word, “No.” 
The next question asks, ‘“Why is the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, the 
visible Head of the Church?” And then question number 500 asks, 
“Why are Catholics called ‘Roman’?” The answer is, “Catholics are 
called Roman to show that they are in union with the true Church 
founded by Christ and governed by the Apostles under the direction 
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of St. Peter, by divine appointment the chief of the Apostles, who 
founded the Church of Rome and was its first bishop.” 

One wonders if the “revision” is intended to minimize the tradi- 
tional tie to Rome, or if it has anything to do with the rise to power 
of the American hierarchy? In any case, Protestants would do well 
to lay their proper claim to the word Catholic (for the sake of the 
Creed if for no other) and remind Romanists that whether they like 
it or not they do belong to the Roman Catholic Church. Who was 
it said, “Catholicism is the strength of Romanism; Romanism is the 
weakness of Catholicism”? 


ORTHODOX INTENTIONS 


As evidence of the breadth of the ecumenical movement it is 
frequently pointed out that in addition to various Protestant de- 
nominations there is also a number of Eastern Orthodox Churches 
included in the membership of the World Council of Churches. 
Sometimes this is interpreted to mean that the Orthodox Churches 
are more amenable to co-operative and ecumenical action than the 
Roman Catholic Church, and this is taken as a good omen for all 


concerned. 

Those who have known Orthodoxy, however, recognize this as a 
much too sanguine view. In 1935 Sergius Bulgakov’s interpreta- 
tion of Orthodoxy for English readers (The Orthodox Church, 
Morehouse Pub. Co.) contained a chapter on “Orthodoxy and Other 
Christian Confessions” in which this unequivocal statement appears, 
‘The Orthodox Church is aware that she is the true Church, pos- 
sessing the plenitude and purity of the truth in the Holy Spirit.” 
Not long ago, this sentiment was reaffirmed by Professor George 
Florovsky, a member of the Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, now teaching at St. Vladimir’s Theological Semi- 
nary in New York. ‘The participation of the Orthodox Church in 
the ecumenical movement, he said, is a “missionary” action. The 
Orthodox Church considers itself to be “the custodian of the faith 
of the Apostles . . . and therefore the one, true Church” which 
“occupies an exclusive position in the midst of the divisions of 
Christendom.” Hence the Orthodox mission to the Protestant 
Churches is not only ‘‘admissible,”’ but is based on the duty of “bear- 
ing witness untiringly for Orthodoxy.” The Orthodox theologian 
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“does not, therefore, feel lost among those of other confessions, even 
if they are numerically superior.” He has to give them “not his 
own theological opinion, but the indisputable teaching of the 
Church.” 

Professor Florovsky’s statement appeared in the May issue of The 
Messenger of the Russian Church in Western Europe, a monthly 
paper of the Russian Church in Emigration whose headquarters are 
in Paris. The statement was released through Ecumenical Press 
Service, a mimeographed news sheet printed at 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York (annual subscription $5.00). E. P. S. makes no comment 
on the statement and simply headlines its report with the words, 
“Florovsky Stresses Need of Orthodox Mission to Protestants.” 

Protestants have repeatedly acknowledged the corrective contri- 
bution of the Orthodox Churches, but they are not likely to take 
kindly to the patronizing note that they need to be evangelized in 
the interests of Orthodoxy. There can be no ecumenicity worth the 
name on Professor Florovsky’s terms for the reason that there can 
be no Church reform without the confession that the Church (all 
Churches) stand under the judgment of God. At the present time 
Protestantism, unlike either Romanism or Orthodoxy, seems to be 


the only form of the Christian faith which takes seriously the Apos- 
tolic injunction, “‘judgment must begin at the house of God.” 


THE DYNAMISM OF REPENTANCE 


The emergence and strengthening of large denominational family 
organizations among the Anglican, Lutheran, Baptist, and Reformed 
Churches have given rise to the question of the relation between such 
strictly confessional groups and the World Council of Churches. 
Some fear that the ecumenical movement is being imperiled at a 
crucial moment in its history by this denominational self-conscious- 
ness. Others feel that it is only by such means that the World Coun- 
cil will ever succeed in translating the ecumenical ideal into ecu- 
menical reality. 

One group which takes the latter view is ‘““The Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches throughout the World Holding the Presby- 
terian System.” Meeting last August in Geneva a few weeks prior 
to Amsterdam, the Alliance addressed itself to this question of its 
own existence and its contribution in the World Council. It agreed 
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that its best possibility of a wider influence was to speak out of its 
own heritage. As the newly elected Executive Secretary put it, “We 
can only give what we possess.” To this end a new administrative 
organization was set up and approved. 

A formal and instructive expression of this point of view is now 
made available through the quarterly publication of the Alliance’s 
journal, The Presbyterian World, which now takes the place of the 
older Presbyterian Register. The new quarterly is published in 
Geneva, where the headquarters of the Alliance are located, and the 
editor (who is also Executive Secretary) is M. le pasteur Marcel 
Pradervand. (In America subscriptions may be had for the modest 
sum of 75 cents; address Rev. W. B. Pugh, 514 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.) 

In the first number of the new journal, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
speaking about the Alliance and the World Council, has some things 
to say which are applicable to all world denominational federations. 
He speaks of a Reformed theologian who defined contemporary 
Protestantism as a movement of arrested repentance. “The Ref- 
ormation,” says Visser ’t Hooft, “began with repentance. But the 
repentant Churches soon became self-righteous and therefore static. 
Does not perhaps the real significance of the ecumenical movement 
lie in the fact that in their new intercourse with each other the 
Churches help each other to find once again the true dynamism of 
repentance? And is it not the task of the Reformed Churches to 
stand in the present ecumenical situation for that truth in their con- 
fessional heritage which forces them to be on the lookout for the new 
light which breaks forth from the Gospel, when the Creator Spirit 
finds eyes which see, and ears which hear? If so, the Presbyterian 
Alliance will best serve the ecumenical movement by being true to 
its heritage, and it will be truest to its heritage if it enters without 
fear into the ecumenical adventure.” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


RENEWING THE CHURCH 


Before the Church can fulfill its mission and function in the world, 
it must be renewed. In fact, the Church lives by continual renewal 
through the self-giving of God in his Word through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. The Church is the field of sinful men in which God's 
restoring and renewing action takes place. 

The conviction is abroad that the first task of the Church is to seek 
earnestly the ways which God has ordained for its revitalization. Or- 
ganization is not enough to accomplish this. As necessary as equip- 
ment and skill are, they are not enough. Even theological erudition 
is inadequate. Something more radical and elemental must take 
place in persons if the Church is to be the Church. 

Old Churches in Europe find it almost impossible to break through 
their shackling heritages and traditions. It is hard for an old Church 
to become young again. It is difficult for large Churches to pos- 
sess the intimate fellowship of the New Testament koinonia. (It is 
equally difficult for prosperous Churches to sense their need of re- 
newal!) 

Churches are seeking ways by which the life of the Church may be 
renewed. ‘They are using retreat houses to which pastors and lay- 
men go for quiet reflection, group counsel, Bible study, leisurely con- 
versation, private and corporate prayer, and a better understanding 
of themselves, the Church, and the world. Sometimes they work 
with their hands, a discipline which is therapeutic and healing, and 
one that makes the participant aware of the meaning of manual labor. 
Periods of quiet are set aside during which persons may truly face up 
to themselves, away from the made rush of life which is often an es- 
cape from reality. Disciplines are engaged in personally, by which 
life is deliberately set in a definite direction and not allowed to be 
driven by whims and inclinations. Through such communal and 
classless living the wholeness of the world and of humanity is re- 
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stored. There are evidences of this way to Church renewal in many 
European Churches. 

In October, 1948, a conference on “Cell Life” was held at Lane 
Hall on the campus of the University of Michigan. Group tech- 
niques for youth and student work were stressed. Over 250 dele- 
gates attended from the eastern part of the country, representing over 
thirty universities, colleges, and Churches. ‘Those interested in se- 
curing several worthwhile pamphlets on the Cell Life movement as 
well as the reports of the conferences may do so by writing to Frank- 
lin H. Littell at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

There is no denying the fact that this way of renewing the Church 
is filled with potentialities. In the welter of group meetings which 
are now taking place in Churches and student circles, it will be wise, 
however, to keep this retreat and cell movement from becoming a 
romantic escape from life. It is also urgent that this movement be 
kept from disintegrating into a discussion group or clique of peculiar 
people. Leaders of retreats and groups must keep their motives 
clear and not seek to use techniques to produce stereotyped experi- 
ences or maintain institutions and programs already set up. The 
cell group is native to original and dynamic Christianity, but it must 


be a cell life that is unreservedly based upon the divine Revelation- 
Intention as it is in Jesus Christ. “The Church always needs renewal 
but its renewal will come only in the line of an intelligent obedience 
to the purpose of the Gospel. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS SEEK TO CONVERT 
COMMUNISTS 


Most Churches seem to avoid Communists in their evangelizing 
efforts. The difficulties are as formidable as those the missionary 
meets when dealing with Moslems. Communists not only are 
soundly indoctrinated with Marxism, but they are integral members 
of a closed fellowship. They have been schooled against religion 
not only as a passing phase of history, but as the greatest enemy of 
social progress. They are taught that people are economic beings, 
and that the ultimate force behind the world is dynamic materialism 
which is dialectic. ‘They believe that through a violent global rev- 
olution in which the proletarian dictatorship is set up, a utopian so- 
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ciety will result in time and history in which government will finally 
be relaxed until it is no longer necessary. 

How shall such people be approached? Perhaps the sheer difh- 
culty of the problem has made any large-scale attempt to reach them 
seem impossible. Yet, why should the Church avoid individuals, or 
groups, in doing its primary task? 

Word has come that French Protestants are making contact with 
workers throughout the country with a view to dissipating misun- 
derstandings about Christianity which have driven many from the 
Churches into the Communist party. 

Dr. Marc Boegner, president of the Federation of French 
Churches, has said that the majority of French Communists are 
not Marxists. Workers have turned from the Church because of 
social injustice and not ideological conviction. Dr. Boegner says 
that Christians, seeking to apply Christian principles, must be in 
sympathy with this revolt of thé workers. “We hope to give them 
a new idea of Christianity and prove to them that Christians are 
wholeheartedly with them in their struggle for economic and social 
justice and not their enemies as they are so often made out to be.” 

To prove their sincerity, Christians must work actively and whole- 
heartedly in social and economic reforms. Such action will even- 
tually lead the masses to gain a respect for the practice of Christianity. 

“For three generations innumerable workers have lived without 
contact with the Church against whose temporal policy their grand- 
fathers revolted. ‘The majority of these modern workers know noth- 
ing about Christianity because the Marxists and anti-Christian propa- 
ganda which is fed to them.” 

The task of reaching Communists is made especially difficult be- 
cause of the sins of Christians and Churches in the past. Christian- 
ity has not always revealed a helpfulness towards the poor when they 
strove for justice. Nothing less than repentance and an identifying 
love on the part of the forces of Christianity can be of much avail in 
bringing the Gospel to the masses today who will not listen to words 
which are not supported by life and deed. 


CATHOLICISM AND WESTERN EUROPE 


An exchange of opinion regarding the relation of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to Socialism in western Europe was published last winter 
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in the columns of The Nation (December 11, 1948). Mr. G. L. Ar- 
nold of London believes that a coalition is possible between Socialists 
and the Roman Church which will provide what may be termed a 
“third force” between leftist Communism and rightist reactionaism, 
a force which will save western Europe for democracy. Mr. Arnold 
feels that British Labor should bring about this alliance by begging 
the Vatican to “lend a hand” and work with Socialism. He believes 
that the Vatican might be able to make changes in the Spanish situa- 
tion in favor of democracy. He also feels that the de Gaulle forces 
might be tempered so as to work with Socialists in France. And 
since Italy, together with France, is one of the major factors in west- 
ern Europe, he believes that a coalition between the Church’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Party in Italy and the Socialists would be to the 
former’s advantage. By lining up with Socialists, the Catholic par- 
ties in Europe would thus be separating themselves from reactionary 
groups and affiliating themselves with labor and agrarian workers. 

Mr. Arnold has posed a real question. One must admit that in 
Austria, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, the Roman Church is strong not only in numbers but in or- 
ganization. It has its own political parties, newspapers, and labor 
unions. It is a political entity of real proportions. Yet, the Roman 
Church has always been hostile to even a modified Socialism, to free 
public schools, and to a certain kind of popular democracy. It has 
a foreign policy of its own. 

While giving lip service through its great Encyclicals to the rights 
of man, the Roman Church has often aligned itself with aristocratic 
classes. ‘This is true in Italy and in Spain. In France it looks with 
favor upon de Gaulle, an ardent son of the Church. Yet, in the face 
of these and other arguments, Mr. Arnold feels that a liberalized 
Roman social and political attitude might work with Socialism to 
bring about some changes in Spain, France, and other places so as 
to build a “third force’’ which would be foundational for a united 
western Europe. 

The opposite point of view is taken by Dr. George La Piana, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Church history at Harvard University. Dr. La 
Piana believes that Mr. Arnold’s suggestion that this ‘‘third force”’ 
can be born under the auspices of the Vatican is a mirage. He cites 
the fact that Socialism is under the Church’s ban, even though So- 
cialism in some quarters is not against private property and has re- 
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pudiated inevitable class war. The Church says that Socialism is 
“utterly alien to the Christian faith.” No Catholic can be a Social- 
ist and no Socialist can be a Catholic. 

Dr. La Piana calls attention to the fact that while the Roman 
Church condemned Fascism in Italy, it allowed Catholics to become 
members of the Fascist party—with mental reservations. It made a 
concordat with Hitler. And while the Roman Church might make 
an alliance with Socialism, it might repudiate it if a “man on horse- 
back” came along, as it repudiated the People’s Party to please 
Mussolini. 

Dr. La Piana criticizes Mr. Arnold’s opinion that the social pro- 
gram of Leo XIII seems to take modern conditions into considera- 
tion, by observing that the social program of the Church has not 
essentially been altered. ‘That program calls for no democratic in- 
stitutions; it can be applied even better to paternalistic and dicta- 
torial governments. “Freedom of conscience, of speech and press, 
and of assembly are still abhorrent to the church: unknown to 
Aquinas and Bellarmin, they are not implied in the notion of de- 
mocracy held by Catholic theologians.” The Church has its own 
labor unions and forbids mixed memberships. By its very nature, 
the Roman Church is totalitarian and cannot adapt itself to modern 
democracy. If the London-Rome axis would materialize, what 
would the Vatican’s price be? 

The differences between Catholics and Socialists are deeper, says 
Dr. La Piana, than Mr. Arnold imagines. And how could there be 
a postponement of these issues in favor of a pragmatic working 
agreement for the present? In countries like Belgium, Holland, 
and France, where Catholics and Socialists work together to some 
extent, Catholic parties are torn by an inner conflict due to their 
relation to Church authority. The Vatican can withdraw clergy 
support from these groups and thus render them helpless. 

Dr. La Piana shows rather clearly that British Labor would have 
little influence with Rome. He indicates that the Washington- 
Rome axis has been at work since the War, though few speak of it. 

It is a well-known fact that the World Council of Churches has 
been asked by some to enter into an alliance with Rome so as to 
form a common front against Communism. The World Council 
Secretariat will have none of it. Such an alliance was sought in 
Hungary between Protestants and Catholics. But again the Prot- 
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estants were wary. Protestantism is not a state and it is not a po- 
litical Church, even though it vigorously criticizes the unchristian 
ideology and brutal practices of Communism. Besides, Protestant- 
ism bears a different relation to society from that which Roman 
Catholicism sustains. 

One must admit that Mr. Arnold’s proposal looks rather promis- 
ing, but it is a question as to whether Catholicism and Socialism can 
work together. It is true that a middle or third power might well 
provide the dynamics for the unity and recovery of western Europe. 
Democratic Socialism of some kind, short of Communism, and short 
of Roman Catholic paternalism, is needed. The future of western 
Europe depends for its dynamic upon this strong third force. There 
must be some force between these two totalitarianisms. This is the 
Protestant position on the matter. In the event of a choice, as was 
the case with the Protestant Christians in Italy during the April elec- 
tions, they chose Socialism in preference to the Christian (Catholic) 
Democratic Party. But by so doing they did seem to help Com- 
munism. Protestants should understand this dilemma in Europe 
and seek to strengthen this “third force.” Protestantism will have 
to learn to do something about this struggle between the totali- 
tarianisms and not only speak a prophetic word to it, but find ways 
and means of developing democratic society based upon evangelical 
Christianity. Unless this can be done, it is a question as to whether 
democracy, as we know it, can be preserved. Protestantism must 
survive if democracy is to live in western Europe and elsewhere. 


REFORMATION IN HUNGARY 


Few can realize the agonizing ordeal through which the Reformed 
Church in Hungary is passing. (The Lutheran Church is likewise 
passing through the same ordeal.) A veritable reformation is being 
experienced in that Church. Little can be done directly to help 
these Hungarian Christians, for they must pass through this experi- 
ence alone. Outsiders might do well not to interfere in this internal 
situation which is fraught with many dangers and uncertainties. 
This Church of nearly two million members needs our prayers and 
our constant support in terms of material goods through every pos- 
sible channel of charity. 

The problems of the Reformed Church in Hungary are the result 
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of many causes. A new political order has been established in that 
land. This involved the finances of the Church. For years the Re- 
formed Church has received subsidies from taxation funds. ‘These 
will now be diminished on a gradual scale and finally be withdrawn 
entirely. Great landed properties were also owned by the Church; 
these have been nationalized. Hundreds of schools (between 1,200 
and 1,300 elementary and secondary schools, and 50 colleges of the 
Reformed Church) have been nationalized. Only five colleges with 
theological seminaries remain under the Church’s direction. No 
doubt much of the financial and personal support of the former 
landed aristocracy has been greatly reduced. Religious education 
will still be given in the public schools, but the new order will also 
insist upon a kind of national education to support its ideology. 
These factors will make it necessary for the Hungarian Church to 
learn to support itself, and to improve its educational work in homes, 
local Churches, and the new public schools. It will need to develop 
amore dynamic kind of parish life. 

Over a year ago a declaration of Christian faith and loyalty was 
circulated among Hungarian Reformed Church members. ‘This 
was to be signed by each member and returned to Church offices as 
a manifesto of personal faith. No coercion was used to secure these 
signatures. (Since Hungarians are all born into the Church, most 
of the Reformed Church members have come up into Church mem- 
bership according to the general rule of baptisms, religious educa- 
tion, and confirmation.) This was an attempt to secure a declara- 
tion of faith on a personal confessional basis. ‘The membership 
responded affirmatively over ninety per cent! ‘The intention was 
to produce parishes of committed Christians for the purpose of 
strengthening the Churches. 

The present regime offers the Reformed Church religious liberty. 
To date, there has been no official coercion, although in local par- 
ishes forms of intimidation are taking place which make community 
Church work, especially along evangelistic lines and with youth, 
rather difficult. It is not without reason that the Reformed Church 
in Hungary has expected persecution and for long has been pre- 
paring itself for such a contingency. 

For some time long and earnest discussions have been taking place 
in pastors’ groups and among theologians on the issues involved. 
Difficult questions were confronted: How much property does a 
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Church need to be a Church and do the work of a Church? What 
shall the attitude of the Church be toward Communism? How can 
the Churches be renewed? How can the Churches support them- 
selves? How shall the Churches carry on their work in the new 
order? How can the people be evangelized, not only in the cities, 
but in the vast rural areas? What shall be the place of the layman 
in the Church? 

Out of it all has come a desire on the part of Churchmen to re- 
main united. ‘There has also come a deep desire to take the Church 
and the Christian faith to the people of the whole land. A new 
note is to be found in preaching, in pastoral work, and in youth work. 

Evangelistic work is now taking place on a large scale in the Hun- 
garian Church. Professor Karacsony of Debrecen says that the 
atrocities of the Russian armies are a judgment of God upon Hun- 
garian Christians who are thereby called upon to evangelize the 
East. Professor A. Makkai of Debrecen leads the whole Church in 
its evangelistic projects. He and his colleagues are somewhat con- 
cerned about the evangelistic zeal now let loose in Hungary, for some 
of it tends to take place outside of the Church, and even in antag- 
onism to it. A third group is highly evangelistic, with its center in 
Nyiregyhaza where leaders are trained. 

In many ways Hungarian Churchmen face issues similar to those 
which Churchmen in Germany faced in the ’thirties. Yet the situa- 
tion seems to be somewhat different. ‘The Hungarian Church is the 
largest Reformed Protestant Church in the East. It has at its dis- 
posal the recent history of other Churches. It has a united theologi- 
cal outlook. It is equipped with able leaders who for the most part 
sense that a new day is here, and while they are not entirely in agree- 
ment with present conditions, are nevertheless facing the situation 
with the determination to change the ancient ways of the Church in 
some respects and accept the opportunities which the times provide 
for the renewal of the Church and the evangelization of the Hun- 
garian people. 


EVANGELISM IN THE NEW INDIA 


The Christian Church in the new India has many problems. 
Now that the British are gone, will the missionaries have to go too? 
Will Indian Christians be forced back into the different castes from 
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which they came? Will the influence of Ghandi as a national hero 
become so great that his Hinduism will be forced even into Christian 
schools and institutions? Will there be such a resurgence of the old 
faiths that Christianity will be regarded as an alien religion and its 
followers persecuted? 

Will Christians be able to teach Christianity to all students in their 
schools, or will those refusing to take courses in it have to be excused? 
Will it be necessary for Christian schools to provide religious instruc- 
tion in Hinduism, and other religions, for those students who prefer 
it? And if government subsidies to Christian schools are continued, 
what kind of problems will these institutions confront in the new 
India? 

These and many other questions are facing Indian Christians. 
But it is heartening to know that the new India is showing favor to 
the Christian Church. During the terrible massacres, it was the 
Christian Church that ministered to both hostile camps. The Chris- 
tian Church has shown itself a true friend of the new India. Mis- 
sionaries for the present will remain. There may be a possibility of 
local persecutions, and already rumors have it that a few Christians 
are defecting from the faith and returning to their ancestral religions. 
Laws have been passed in seventeen of the native states which makes 
it necessary for one to appear before a magistrate when he wants to 
change his faith, and after a police investigation the magistrate de- 
cides the case. 

But of all the questions in which Christians are interested, one is 
of supreme concern: Will the Church be able to carry on its evan- 
gelistic work? Everything depends upon what India’s new officials 
will decree. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones offers some answers to this question, in The 
Christian Witness, an English publication. High government ofh- 
cials told him that the missionaries might well continue their work, 
but they must first get rid of the suspicion that they are not really 
behind independence. Further, Christian conversions must not be 
used to build up communal power for political purposes. Mass con- 
versions must not take place unless there is genuine inner change on 
the part of those converted. These Indian officials also said that no 
material inducements must be used at all to make people become 
Christians. Christians should carry on their healing and education 
work as usual, and they might continue their propaganda in a peace- 
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ful manner. They may serve the people in various ways. Mis- 
sionaries who do these things will not only be tolerated, but wel- 


comed. 

If Christians are Christians, says Dr. Jones, they may well continue 
their work in India. Dr. Jones states that he has never had such 
hearings as he now receives in India. India has gained independ- 
ence; it must now retain it. In this process, high Indian officials 
welcome the life-transforming power of Christ. But the Christian 
Church must become indigenous; it must be pure in its motives; it 
must cease its little irrelevancies and give itself to big things; it must 
set its house in order. 


“SANATORIA FOR COLLECTIVE MENTAL ILLNESS” 


The title of this article is one that Dr. Eberhard Mueller gives to 
designate the nature of the German Academies associated with his 
name. ‘There are now nine such “Academies” in Germany. ‘The 
idea is taken from the Greek academy, an informal kind of discus- 
sion group which dealt with the problems of life and existence. It 
was a forum where issues were frankly faced, not in the confines of a 


school building, but in the arena of life. 

The first Academy which Dr. Mueller started was at Bad Boll in 
1945. As a chaplain in the German army, and as an intellectual, 
he early detected that people outside and inside the Church had no 
way of really discussing religious matters with experts in an atmos- 
phere of free inquiry. Ministers usually spoke to people in a one- 
way fashion. When the inquirer went to Church, he had to sit and 
listen. ‘The clergy and the theological professors were the religious 
leaders and experts and they “‘told”’ people in the most effective peda- 
gogical way what Christianity was. As a result, the Church lost the 
people, and the people became estranged from the Church. The 
Church gradually lost the art of discussing religion with people in a 
frank and non-coercive way. 

Dr. Mueller’s Academies are attempts to engage the world in con- 
versation away from the Church, on neutral ground, and in the spirit 
of freedom. Through them, he is able to reach doctors, lawyers, 
artists, teachers, workers, housewives, politicians, and other profes- 
sional groups in a new way. He is not afraid to let Christianity, par- 
ticularly the Bible, make its own apologetic before honest inquiring 
minds. 
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Dr. Mueller is deeply concerned about the state of modern society. 
In an article in Christ und Welt he says that these Academies are 
“sanatoria for collective mental illness.” He quotes with approval 
the statement of the prominent medical psychiatrist of Geneva, Paul 
Tournier, that not only individuals but societies are subject to men- 
tal psychoses and complexes. He believes that whole nations today 
suffer deep disturbances of soul. Politicians in their meetings ought 
to have medical advisers at hand, says Tournier. Theology ought to 
be employed in many instances to give background and interpreta- 
tion to present problems. 

The problem of modern man lies deep in the soul. Specialization 
has gone to such an extent that while man has “the parts in his hand, 
he lacks the wholeness of things.” Further, this specialization in 
medicine, law, education, and other aspects of life went to such ex- 
tremes that it lost contact with the foundational reason for and pur- 
pose of things. Thus the parts of life lost relationship to each other. 
Economics went so far as to regard man largely from the point of view 
of his capacity to produce and consume material goods. Even the 
Church specialized in the things of the soul, until its specialty was iso- 
lated from the world. ‘This process has helped to create an unnatu- 
ral state of the soul which men try to overcome by false ideologies 
and methods. The drive for unity in some nations, particularly 
Germany, had its basis in the desire of the specialized man for col- 
lective unity; but Naziism was a false way to overcome the malady. 

Dr. Mueller believes that the Academy points the way toward the 
restoration of a unified mind by getting people together by profes- 
sions for long periods of time to quietly and honestly face the prob- 
lem of human life in the light of Biblical truth. Thus, it is hoped, 
a way may be found to attain wholeness not only in the individual’s 
life, but in that of the group. For if doctors, laborers, employers, 
artists, and all the other vocations which make up a modern society 
can find their way together in the reality and truth that unifies their 
diversities, healing may come to a whole nation. 

Several matters Dr. Mueller makes very clear. One is that no per- 
son or nation can find healing unless there is obedience to the truth, 
the real, the given. Many come to these Academies to tell other peo- 
ple about their insights; or they come to gain ammunition for their 
theological armory. They usually have to undergo a conversion by 
seeing that they are not central, but that something other is central, 
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to which they must be obedient. Further, as Dr. Tournier says, in 
the last analysis, the healing of individual or collective illness is a 
matter of faith and love. But love is more important, and the source 
of that healing love is God. 


“CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY”? 


The novel by Mr. Alan Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country, will no 
doubt live as one of the truly great pieces of literature written in our 
time. It represents novel-writing on a religious subject that suc- 
ceeds. The story is written without bitterness. The writer does 
not seek to reform anyone by exhortation. Nor is the book senti- 
mental. It borders on tragedy. The reader is able to enter into 
the terrific problems it seeks to illuminate by the avenue of imagina- 
tive identity. No one will ever be the same again who reads this 
novel. 

The story is set in the Natal Valley of South Africa. The central 
character is the Reverend Stephen Kumalo, a Zulu preacher. His 
sister has sunk to low levels of living in the great city of Johannes- 
burg, and his son, Absolom, has run away from the monotonous life 
of the paternal home and has not been heard from since. So, the 
father sets out to the great city to rescue and redeem these unfortu- 
nate kin, using the precious savings which had been kept for the 
son’s education. 

He finds the sister, a prostitute and a brewer of liquor. His son 
is in prison accused of murder. The former he hopes to take back 
home with him. The latter is sentenced to death. He helps him 
to prepare for the execution. But Pastor Kumalo is concerned 
about the father of the man whom his son has murdered. He com- 
forts the father and seeks to make amends for his son’s action. The 
resulting generosity of the murdered man’s wealthy father provides 
milk for the people in Kumalo’s parish, a dam for irrigation, and a 
Church. 

The book is overwhelming. Its natural description of racial 
segregation, Jim Crow traveling regulations, city slums, and west- 
ern exploitation, is so real that the reader cannot regard this writing 
as propaganda. 

In all of our attempts to get social justice and to make the Social 

1 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Gospel a reality, one wonders how much of pathos and love and 
sacrifice animate these efforts. It has been said that much of social 
action today is social reform, and that little of it is undergirded by 
the social Gospel, or the Good News that God wills a new world, 
and that he gives it to those who believe that Gospel and live and 
work in its power. The greatest power in the world is sacrificial 
love, of which God in Christ is the fountain and ever-available 
source. 


CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY FOR JAPAN 


Protestant Christians have decided to establish a Christian Uni- 
versity on a site near Tokyo. It is to be an institution of high aca- 
demic standing which will seek to introduce into Japan a new type 
of education. Higher education in Japan is largely controlled by 
the state, and its methods and ideals are for the most part Continen- 
tal. It is hoped that this new University will also make a moral and 
spiritual impact upon Japanese educational, scientific, and general 
cultural leadership. For the immediate present, specialization will 
be placed upon liberal arts, education, science, and possible theology. 
It remains to be seen whether the Churches will decide to establish 
a Divinity School in the new institution. 

Since the atom bomb fell on two Japanese cities, a number of peo- 
ple have advocated the restoration of these cities, not as an atonement 
for the use of the bomb, but as a Christian gesture to impress a non- 
Christian world. The Federal Council of Churches, at its biennial 
meeting in 1946, approved the proposal that the American people be 
given an opportunity to provide funds for the establishment of a 
Christian University in Japan. The Foreign Missions Conference 
also approved the proposal. 

Thus it seems that many interests have joined to make this project 
possible. A Committee for the University was appointed in 1946 
and is now raising funds, determining policies, and supervising the 
enterprise. Six denominational Boards have already pledged them- 
selves to give one million dollars of the ten millions needed. The 
Director is Dr. James L. Fieser who was formerly ranking vice-presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross. The Advisory Committee is 
headed by Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse University. 
The honorary Chairman of the sponsoring committee is the former 
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Ambassador to Japan, James C. Grew. There is a Japanese spon- 
soring committee, whose Chairman is the President of the Bank of 
Japan. The Japanese have already given over half a million dol- 
lars to the project. The site is about fifteen miles from Tokyo, con- 
sisting of 350 acres, which has on it three buildings, one of which is a 
solid concrete edifice which after some finishing will be suited for 
classroom and administrative work. 

A seminar of 48 teachers is now in training as prospective faculty 
members for the Christian University. They are being educated in 
the use of newer educational methods. It is the express policy of 
the University to employ only Christian professors. One of these 
forty-eight teachers in training was a member of the Imperial Uni- 
versity. 

Much needs to be done to make this University ideal an actuality. 
Yet those responsible for its realization are filled with enthusiasm. 
And the Japanese themselves are enthusiastic supporters of it. In 
one sense it represents a capstone for Japanese education. In an- 
other sense, it is a nucleus of Christian fellowship and scholarship 
which will have great influence upon the leadership and so on the 
culture of Japan. No doubt such higher education, carried on by 
Christians, will do much toward the democratization of Japan’s lead- 
ers, since so much of the existing education is rather formal and 
authoritarian. Perhaps Japan’s Christian University may point the 
way to Christian higher education in other lands. It will be inter- 
esting and instructive to see what a “Christian University” is like! 


CHURCH TO STUDY ECONOMICS 


The Rockefeller Foundation has given a grant of $100,000 to the 
Federal Council of Churches in America for the purpose of studying 
the application of Christian principles to economic life. A special 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles P. Taft, will 
make the three-year study. 

The general area of the study will be the disturbing questions of 
conscience raised for individuals by their relationships to the prac- 
tices of economic life. Mr. Taft said that one of the important 
questions is how the individual, endowed with moral freedom and 
responsibility, may function in an economic system more and more 
determined by group, rather than individual, decisions and actions. 
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“Moral concepts will seem irrelevant unless the individual, in this 
highly organized and complex form of economic life, is capable of 
significant moral action.” 

Mr. Taft sees a threat to national unity and the maintenance of 
democratic institutions if a moral basis is not found for dealing with 
the conflicts between groups, and the tendency, inherent in all con- 
centrations of power, to enhance domination of the many by the few. 
As for the conflicts between East and West, the West’s system rests 
upon certain moral assumptions concerning the dignity and freedom 
of the individual. The West must demonstrate to itself and to 
others the adequacy of its moral resources in its democracy to deal 
with the economic crisis. 

The Churches exert influence upon economic life primarily 
through their members. The Churches, however, in addition to 
training their own ministry, ought to train their laity to carry their 
responsibilities over into our economic practice and policy. Mr. 
Taft said that the making of pronouncements is not enough; “the 
bearing of these upon what the individual encounters in daily life 
must be demonstrated.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue TEACHING OF THE CHURCH REGARDING Baptism, by Karl Barth. 
Translated by Ernest A. Payne. 64 pp. London, S.C.M. Press, 1948. 
2s 6d. 

Diz TAUFLEHRE DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS: ERWACHSENEN- UND KINDER- 
TAUFE, by Oscar Cullmann. 76 pp. Ziirich, Zwingli Verlag, 1948. 
Fr. 5.50. 

For more than a generation the Christian doctrine of baptism, and 
particularly of infant baptism, has been undergoing thorough re-examina- 
tion in Europe. A glance at the bibliographical footnote on page 20 of 
Cullmann’s monograph makes this clear. The debate comes to a clear 
clash in these two writings by colleagues at the University of Basel. 

There are reasons for this European interest in the subject. One is 
that uneasiness about established Churches and nominal Church member- 
ship has led many to a new study of the significance of the Church rites. 
Another reason is that the last three decades have witnessed an earnest- 
ness and persistence in Christian thinking in Europe which owes more to 
Barth than to anyone else and which we Americans have yet to match. 
One indication of this theological seriousness is the fact that each of the 
works here under review appeared in a series of theological writings; 
Barth edits a series called “Theological Studies,” of which the present 
work is Number 14, and Cullmann, together with Eichrodt, edits a series 
of “Monographs on the Theology of the Old and New Testaments,” of 
which is present study is Number 12. We lack an adequate parallel to 
these two series. We should be grateful to Theology Today and Inter- 
pretation, which attempt to serve the same needs in this country. They 
do not, however, present such extensive studies, nor do they as yet offer 
such vigorous and thorough debate as is under way in Europe. That 
result awaits our deepened theological interest. 

To Barth “Christian baptism is in essence the representation of a 
man’s renewal through his participation by means of the power of the 
Holy Spirit in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and therewith 
the representation of man’s association with Christ, with the covenant of 
grace ... , and with the fellowship of His Church” (p. 9). It is the 
“visible sign” of that same word of Christian teaching and instruction of 
which preaching is the “audible sign” (p. 14). It is “the representation 
of the sacred history which comes to pass between God and man in Jesus 
Christ” (p. 15). 
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Baptism “‘is a free word and deed of Jesus Christ himself” (p. 15). Of 
course it is a human act, but that is not decisive. Christ, who did not 
need baptism, submitted freely to it to pre-figure his death and resurrec- 
tion, and so instituted it. It has no independent potency. The potency 
depends upon Christ the chief actor, for it is power which Christ per- 
sonally and freely grants. ‘The Church is commanded to use this means, 
but Christ is not limited to it, and the lack of it does not exclude a man 
from the Kingdom. 

This sacrament reveals the glory of God and should lead man to 
glorify him. In it “the word and work of Jesus Christ are a gift of salva- 
tion which is recognized—a revelation of the covenant of grace... 
—a confirmation to the believing man . . . —a summons to the believing 
man...” (p. 28). Man “is made sure with divine certainty and .. . 
placed under obligation by divine authority” (p. 33). 

What then are the “principles underlying the order of baptism’? 
They are two: 1. “Baptism takes place as part of the errand of the Church, 
responsibly undertaken and accomplished” (p. 37). This calls for confes- 
sion of faith, prayer, public observance (Barth denounces the idea that 
baptism is a private or family affair), and a setting in public worship. 
2. There must be “ the responsible willingness and readiness of the bap- 
tized persons to receive the promise of grace . . . and to be party to the 
pledge of allegiance . . .” (p. 40). This obviously excludes infant bap- 
tism, which Barth attacks because it is without basis in the New Testa- 
ment, lacks theological foundation, and encourages shallowness and 
laxity in Church members. He concedes that it is baptism, but denies 
that it is correct. He charges that the Churches defend the practice 
largely out of fear that most people would never come to baptism in adult 
life, and he votes for a Church which is strong in conviction even if few 
in numbers. 

Barth insists, finally, that baptism has a real efficacy, not dependent on 
the worthiness of the Church or minister or candidate. The one bap- 
tized may darken but cannot annul this efficacy; he has really “been placed 
under the sign of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, under the 
sign of His hope, His destiny, His advent” (p. 59). This sign must be 
apprehended by faith; that faith must be ever renewed; the life must cor- 
respond to the sign; but the sign is his and no one can take it away from 
him. Hence rebaptism is never justified. 

Cullmann deals more in detail with the exegetical questions; he also 
documents his discussion and so reports recent trends in Europe. The 
title of his first chapter, ““The Foundation of Baptism in Christ’s Death 
and Resurrection,” suggests initial agreement with Barth. Jesus’ own 
baptism points forward to his death and resurrection, which Cullmann 
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describes as the “general baptism” (this recalls Mark 10: 38 f., where Jesus 
speaks of his death as a baptism which he must experience). On this 
general baptism the later baptism of individuals rests. ‘Thus Jesus from 
the outset of his ministry thinks and acts in terms of the Suffering Servant 
of Second Isaiah. However, it is important for Cullmann that this “gen- 
eral baptism” of Jesus, in his death and resurrection, is performed with- 
out the consent or request of men; it is for them, but they are passive. 
The meaning of this for infant baptism will be clear. With death and 
resurrection are connected the gift of the Spirit. Hence Jesus did not 
baptize, nor did his disciples until after Pentecost; only then was Christian 
baptism possible. 

Chapter Two, “Baptism as Acceptance Into the Body of Christ,” deals 
with the conditions of entrance. The real baptismal act was on Good 
Friday and Easter. The individual in his baptism then dies and is raised 
with Christ. On what terms? Barth says that man’s recognition of the 
meaning of the act, his response in faith and allegiance, is necessary; hence 
he opposes infant baptism. Cullmann notes that the New Testament 
evidence does not permit us to settle certainly the question whether in- 
fant baptism was practiced or not; at least it never mentions a case of a 
child of Christian parents waiting to be baptized in adult life. Our final 
decision must be based on the teaching concerning baptism. This teach- 
ing is that in baptism the one baptized is thereby received into the Church. 
This is God’s act, not man’s, for the man is the passive recipient of the free 
and effective grace of God. Only on this view is the baptism of the indi- 
vidual in harmony with the “general baptism” which Christ carried out 
in his death and resurrection. “The essential thing in the baptismal act 
is the acceptance of a member into the divine gracious covenant of the 
Body of Christ, in which the covenant with Abraham is fulfilled” (p. 40); 
this is God’s act through Christ. 

In contrast to Barth’s insistence that both recognition of meaning and 
responsible faith are essential-to baptism, Cullmann’s next chapter, on 
“Baptism and Faith,” makes three points: “1. After baptism faith is re- 
quired of all baptized persons. 2. Before baptism the profession of faith, 
as a sign of the divine will that the Church should proceed to baptism, is 
required of adults who come as individuals from Judaism or paganism; 
in other cases it is lacking. 3. During the baptismal act faith is required 
of the praying congregation” (p. 49). In baptism God accepts the can- 
didate and puts him into the Church; to this divine act man thereafter 
must make the response of grateful faith. One converted in adult life 
will of course by his faith give the evidence on which the Church bases its 
decision to baptize; but since the essential thing is that God puts the 
person into the Church, such explicit and conscious faith is not neces- 
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sary in other cases, and so infant baptism, in which congregation and 
particularly parents prayerfully participate, is fully in accord with the 
New Testament doctrine of baptism. 

The chapter on “Baptism and Circumcision” notes that in Col. 2: 11 
Paul explicitly regards Christian baptism as the fulfillment and replace- 
ment of circumcision, and this view is also implicit in Romans, Galatians, 
and Ephesians. Circumcision was practiced on infant children among 
the Jews. In the case of a proselyte, not only he, but also his sons, were 
both circumcised and baptized; all his children were baptized. Baptism 
as practiced by John the Baptist and the earliest Christians concerned 
Jews, so their inherited practice of circumcision was not regarded as a 
distinctive Christian entrance rite, and when Gentiles were received cir- 
cumcision was not made obligatory. (I have no doubt that Jewish Chris- 
tians at first circumcised their new-born children, but the fact that the 
Antioch Church could regard this rite as not binding upon Gentile con- 
verts shows that it was not regarded as the definite rite of admission to 
the Church, and this early period of vague but implicit freedom was fol- 
lowed by a recognition in Jerusalem that circumcision was not an indis- 
pensable Christian rite. Baptism was from the first the one clearly 
required initial rite.) “Thus baptism came to serve the functions of both 
circumcision, which marked acceptance into the covenant people, and 
proselyte baptism, which represented cleansing. Hence unless explicit 
evidence points to the contrary— and that is not the case—we can only 
infer that the Church administered baptism to both adult converts and 
their children. 

Moreover, the Old Testament was Scripture to the earliest Christians. 
Paul then could hardly have been alone in regarding the circumcision of 
Abraham and his family as the seal of the righteousness of faith, and 
baptism as the fulfilment of circumcision; this would lead to the conclu- 
sion that the children of believers, children of those living in the new 
covenant, are to be baptized. Cullmann attacks Barth’s assertion that 
circumcision was connected simply with physical descent; in reference to 
Abraham it is explicitly connected with faith, the promise, and the resur- 
rection, and the fact that proselytes were circumcised shows that its mean- 
ing is not in essence that of physical descent. The basic continuity is 
that of faith, but—against Barth—this faith is not required before circum- 
cision, and neither should it be before the baptism which fulfills 
circumcision. 

The appendix, in which Cullmann seeks to identify “Traces of an 
Ancient Baptismal Formula in the New Testament,” deals chiefly with 
the occurrence of the word “hinder” in New Testament references to 
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baptism. This is thought to suggest the practice of asking whether there 
is anything to “hinder” proceeding to baptism of the candidate. 

After I had read these two significant and provocative studies, I went 
back and read Book IV, chapters 14, 15, and 16 of Calvin’s Institutes. 
What astonished me was that after Calvin in chapters 14 and 15 had de- 
fined baptism in terms which logically exclude infant baptism, in chapter 
16 he militantly defends such baptism of infants. On this point both 
Barth and Cullmann are superior to Calvin; they both seek to make 
definition and practice consistent. But which is right? 

I think that Cullmann is essentially right. To be sure, he does not 
have an easy task. As he says, no New Testament passage is clear enough 
to provide decisive proof. ‘The reference of Peter “unto you, and to your 
children” (Acts 2: 39) and the mention of a case in which “he and all 
his” house were baptized on the basis of the man’s faith (Acts 16: 33) are 
relevant evidence, but it is not quite certain when the children were to be 
baptized or how old the children in the “house” were. I would say that 
such passages point with a high degree of probability to infant baptism. 

Questions may be raised about Cullmann’s argument (the two included 
in this paragraph strike Barth also). Did Jesus from the moment of 
baptism look forward to his death and resurrection, and undergo bap- 
tism as a conscious prefiguring of this “general baptism’’ which was to 
end his earthly ministry? John Bowman, in The Intention of Jesus, has 
argued vigorously and brilliantly for this view of Cullmann, at least to 
the extent that during the baptism the necessity of death became clear to 
Jesus. But it is difficult to be certain that the full implications of the 
Suffering Servant concept were perfectly clear to Jesus at the very begin- 
ning of his ministry. Jesus undoubtedly did take this view sooner or 
later, however, and the New Testament repeatedly attaches such meaning 
to the work of Jesus, so that Cullmann’s position is thoroughly Biblical 
in essence. It may also be asked whether, from the first, Christians ex- 
plicitly conceived their baptismal experience to be a dying and rising 
with Christ. I doubt whether every believer thought in precisely the 
terms which Paul uses in Rom. 6: | ff. But again, the essential correct- 
ness of Cullmann’s view is clear; Jesus’ death and resurrection were for 
the believers; their baptism recalled what he had done for them; it re- 
called God’s free grace, given in the work of the crucified and risen Christ 
and made effective in the individual by the action of the Spirit. 

But the point which caused me to hesitate most before accepting Cull- 
mann’s position finally came to seem less formidable. He stresses the 
fact that Christ’s death and resurrection were done without man’s assent 
or desire, and insists that baptism must parallel that situation. In bap- 
tism man is passive. Is this magical? Does this reduce the rite to a mere 
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symbol? Cullmann, like Barth, seeks to avoid both of these charges. 
He fully recognizes the need of faith in every individual adult who comes 
to the Christian Church; such a candidate must believe in order that the 
Church may have ground for acting on behalf of Christ in receiving and 
baptizing him. But Cullmann’s great point is that redemption, accept- 
ance into the covenant and the Church, is God’s sovereign act, God’s free 
gift. He sets forth an interpretation in which the initiative, the sov- 
ereignty, the freedom, and the effective grace of God are clearly stated 
and defended. Barth also clearly states this New Testament accent, but 
his emphatic stress on understanding and faith as equally necessary ex- 
cludes some New Testament situations where households figure; it does 
not do full justice to baptism as a rite of entrance which God himself 
effects; it may easily suggest greater maturity of understanding and faith 
than are required. Baptism places the individual in the Church where 
the setting for growth in understanding and faith are possible and where 
this growth is required of all believers. 

Barth’s discussion, it seems to me, fails to do justice to the providential 
and therefore theological significance of the family. To be born into 
the Christian home is not simply a stroke of luck or a great privilege; 
it is to take up one’s life within the fellowship of God’s people. It is to 
live in a vital way in the Church. Barth’s idea that each individual is to 
come to the Church in adult life as a separate responsible person does 
not recognize adequately that basic fact of family solidarity which is so 
prominent in both Testaments. Please note that this solidarity does not 
guarantee salvation to the baptized infant. Subsequent faith and faith- 
fulfulness are required of him just as they are required of any adult who is 
baptized. The family tie alone does not save! Please note also that 
the providential fact of family solidarity is not by itself sufficient to 
justify infant baptism. Indeed, Cullmann takes 1 Cor. 7: 14 to mean that 
this solidarity taken alone would simply free the children of a Christian 
parent from any need to be baptized, although Cullmann correctly sees 
that this passage is more favorable to infant baptism than to adult bap- 
tism of believers’ children. For justification of his position is demanded 
not only family solidarity, but also the acceptance of the point that the 
essential thing in baptism is not what man does (except in the sense that 
there must be in the congregation understanding of the Gospel and the 
attitude of prayerful faith); essential is rather the act of God in putting 
the person into his Church. If this is recognized, then the theological 
significance of the family can find full place in the practice of infant 
baptism. 

An incident which occurred a few years ago illustrates how urgent is our 
need of such exegetical and historical study and how great is the Church’s 
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need of theological understanding and instruction. The syndicated col- 
umm of a national authority on etiquette set forth the requirements of 
a socially correct baptismal ceremony. They contradicted the standards 
and practice of the Reformed Churches. As a result many Presbyterian 
parents brought the article to their pastors and showed concern to have 
their children baptized properly, that is, as the authority on etiquette had 
prescribed. The Presbytery of Chicago ordered a letter written to give 
the lady some much needed information. But that was not enough to 
do. We need to study our doctrine of baptism and teach it to our people. 
Then the practice of the Church will take on far more meaning. 

FLoyp V. FILSON 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


THe GrEeAT AWAKENING IN Nova Scotia, 1776-1809, by Maurice W. 
Armstrong. 141 pp. Hartford, The American Society of Church 
History, 1948. $2.00. 

Awarded the Brewer prize by the American Society of Church History 
in 1947, this study was prepared as a doctor’s dissertation at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the Department of History. Canadian Church history, as an 
area of research, has just begun to attract the attention of graduate stu- 
dents both in Canada and in the United States. Let us hope that Mr. 
Armstrong’s careful study will be the precursor of many others that are 
to follow. 

The Great Awakening in Nova Scotia was, in its beginning, a trans- 
planted New England revival. In numerous New England towns the 
great revival had divided Congregational congregations into pro- and anti- 
revival parties, and in not a few instances the pro-revival party withdrew 
and formed what came to be known as Separate Churches. Persecution 
of these Separates led to a considerable migration to Nova Scotia, which 
had but recently become an English possession. At the opening of the 
American Revolution New Englanders constituted the largest group 
among the English speaking settlers there. When the Churches were 
deprived of their regular ministers by the war, there sprang up a native 
ministry, developed outside of ecclesiastical leadership. The principal 
revivalistic leader to emerge out of this situation was Henry Alline, a 
native of Rhode Island. Immediately on his conversion in 1775 he felt 
the call to preach “this way of salvation” and to revive the dying Churches. 
For the next nine years, until his death in 1784, Alline ranged tirelessly 
throughout the peninsula, preaching in all the settlements the doctrine of 
personal, experimental religion, with extraordinary results. The long 
chapter on Alline constitutes the heart of this study and is based chiefly on 
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Alline’s Journal (Boston, 1809), which was one of William James’ sources 
in his epoch-making book Varieties of Religious Experience. 

The end of the American Revolution brought a swarm of Loyalist 
refugees from the revolting colonies, and the year of 1783 in which the 
Treaty of Peace was signed saw more than thirty thousand refugees enter 
Nova Scotia, which more than doubled the population. The smallest, 
but the most influental group among the refugees, was made up of large 
property owners, professional men, and ex-members of the colonial legis- 
latures. Among them were thirty Church of England clergymen, eight- 
een of whom were soon appointed to parishes in Nova Scotia by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The Anglican 


- Church also received large land grants from the English government, and 


a former Rector of Trinity Church, New York, Rev. Charles Inglis, was 
appointed bishop of the new diocese. In 1790 the Anglicans founded 
King’s College, the first institution of higher learning established in the 
province, from which all non-Anglicans were rigidly excluded. For sev- 
eral reasons, in spite of these favorable conditions, the Church of England 
failed to maintain its dominence, one of the reasons being the “‘psychologi- 
cal effects of the frontier.” Almost immediately following the war a new 
wave of emotional revivalism swept through the province, in which the 
Baptists and Methodists reaped the principal rewards. The Church of 
England lost a large share of its membership as a result, and the remnants 
of New England Congregationalism were transformed almost beyond 
recognition. The Presbyterians were the most successful in resisting the 
revivalistic storm, but even they suffered severe losses. In other words, 
here was reproduced the religious pattern with which we have become 
familiar in our studies of the American frontier. 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 
The Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Younc Mr. NEwMaAN, by Maisie Ward. 477 pp. New York, Sheed & 

Ward, 1948. $4.50. 

Few books have ever been given such a misleading title as The Life of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman by Wilfred Ward (2 vols., 1912). The 
truth is that the latter “standard” biography is a biography only of New- 
man’s later life as a Roman Catholic. The whole first half of his life, 
and surely the more crucial, from 1801 to 1845, was condensed into a sin- 
gle chapter and a half of seventy-five pages. This was justified by Ward, 
apparently with Newman’s own approval, on the grounds that for the 
earlier period there already existed the Apologia, the “Autobiographical 
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Memoir,” and the two volumes of Letters and Correspondence during his 
Life in the English Church, edited by Anne Mozley in 1891. But the 
justification was sufficient only for writing the Roman Catholic period 
first. There still remained, and has remained ever since, the need for an 
early life which would integrate all the documentary materials, whether 
published or in manuscript. It is altogether fitting that Ward’s daughter 
should have undertaken this complementary book and given us a biog- 
raphy of Young Mr. Newman, which, if inferior to her father’s work (ex- 
cept in the rightness of the title), is the best general account of the early 
years that has yet been written. 

But surely it is not the best that could be written. To both the New- 
man scholar and the general reader the book will be disappointing. For 
the scholar the promise of new light, invoked by what Miss Ward calls 
her “most amazing good fortune” of finding “quantities of unpublished 
letters and documents’—a promise which the jacket claims amounts, in 
its fulfillment, to “a new Newman” and “ a clue to much in the later life 
that is baffling’’—proves to be largely a delusion. Here and there (as in 
the case of the 1828 illness, so mysteriously referred to in the Apologia) 
a detail is added which explains or amplifies our previous knowledge; 
Newman’s relations with his family and those of Blanco White with the 
Oriel Liberals emerge in greater clarity; the account of the controversy 
over Froude’s Remains and the placing of Tract XC in a background of 
similar, though liberal, interpretations of the articles are useful contribu- 
tions to our understanding. But none the less this is the same Newman 
we already knew from the autobiographies and the letters. Moreover, 
what is new is almost perfectly concealed by Miss Ward’s refusal to cite 
her sources. Only by getting out the Letters and Correspondence and 
comparing a given letter as published there with the text here can one 
discover the sentence or the paragraph which had not been published 
before. Miss Ward’s excuse, that “with the letters it would be difficult 
to give references” because many of those quoted, or parts of those quoted, 
are unpublished, will not bear scrutiny. The manuscripts at Birming- 
ham must be numbered and paged; and if not, references could at least 
have distinguished between published and unpublished materials. 

But it may be said that this criticism is beside the point. Miss Ward 
explicitly disclaims a scholarly audience. ‘This is not a student’s book,” 
she says. “It is written for people who enjoy reading but have no wish 
to engage in research.” Yet I venture to think that, in quite a different 
way, the general reader will also find the book unsatisfactory. Not be- 
cause the point of view is strongly biased. Miss Ward has looked at 
Evangelicals, Liberal Protestants, and Anglicans from a Roman stand- 
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point, but with some sympathy and understanding. It is only the agnos- 
tics whom she dismisses with a cavalier smile that is irritating. J. A. 
Froude was bound to become an agnostic because “his mind was acute 
but shallow.” The old rationalists, men like Huxley and Leslie Stephen, 
were “childlike.” ‘They accepted their teachers with simplicity, they 
were humble before the facts of nature—which they did not recognize as 
economies of God’s devising. Surely they have entered the Kingdom 
of God as children—and been considerably surprised by what they found 
there!” But this patronizing and dogmatic attitude seldom appears. 
The real weakness of the book, given its intended audience, lies elsewhere. 

Miss Ward does not limit herself to biographical fact. She rightly en- 
gaged to give “a fairly readable account of the progress of Newman’s 
mind” and “to sketch in the social and theological background.” But 
her immediate reassurance—to the general reader—that she has done this 
“lightly” and that “the book can be read without these parts” makes one 
uneasy. And our suspicion that perhaps what is really important, the 
movement of religious ideas in the man and in the age, will be handled 
inadequately is found to be true. The complex character and motiva- 
tions of Liberal Protestantism, Newman’s life-long enemy, and the logical 
bearing of what he read in 1839 about the Monophysites and the Donatists, 
which had much to do with his Roman conversion, are treated so briefly, 
so “lightly,” that no general reader, nor any teacher of Victorian literature 
who had not made a special study of Newman and the Oxford Movement, 
could hope to grasp these major issues. Newman’s masterly analysis of 
the first, in the “Note on Liberalism” appended to the Apologia, is not, 
I think, even mentioned, let alone utilized. The all-important sentence 
from St. Augustine, which Newman found in Wiseman’s article on the 
Donatists, Securus judicat orbis terrarum, is never given completely (this 
is simply the opening phrase, like habeas corpus, and almost meaningless 
by itself), or ever translated. 

The truth is, I think, that the book falls between two stools. It is 
neither a work of scholarship nor a biography for the general reader. But 
it approaches both. The scholar will consult it for its new, if not very 
important, materials—pending the complete and unabridged edition of 
Newman’s letters which is so badly needed; and the general reader will 
turn to it for an extensive and lively account of Newman’s Oxford life, 
and the circle of family and friends with whom he lived. 

WALTER E. HOUGHTON 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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BEARING WITNESS TO THE TRUTH, by Harold Cooke Phillips. 219 pp. 
New York, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $2.50. 
Parish ministers, yea, even Harvard, Princeton, and Union men, ac- 

knowledge that Yale Divinity School makes a significant contribution to 
homiletic art and the pulpit ministry through the published Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching. This recent addition to the long shelf 
of “Yale Lectures” is worthy of the high company it keeps. Dr. Phillips, 
with twenty-one years as pastor of the First Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
to his credit, is one of that elect group described by our English friends 
as “working parsons.” That he works assiduously at his chosen task is 
evident from these carefully reasoned and clearly expressed lectures. 

Primarily the author is concerned with the Christian philosophy under- 
lying the concept of truth. His first chapter discusses the nature of truth, 
and does so with considerable acumen. By description and analogy 
rather than by definition he conveys his answer to Pilate’s famous ques- 
tion. A convinced Christian thinker, he is persuaded that truth is “the 
sum total of reality ... the very stuff of the universe” (p. 14). As such it is 
objectively real, one and universal, indestructible and therefore ultimately 
triumphant. In his second chapter on truth as moral reality he examines 
the nature and origin of conscience and to this reader presents a convinc- 
ing case for the Christian position. ‘Morality has cosmic significance” 
(p. 66). It is good to be reminded that we cannot separate the ethic of 
Jesus from his faith, and that while Christianity is more than moralism 
it is rooted in moral reality. “Christianity is more than morality. It is 
not less” (p. 83). 

“Ways of Knowing the Truth” outlines briefly the familiar “pathways 
to reality” as William Adams Brown liked to call them: authority, reason, 
intuition, experiment, revelation. For this guide and pilgrim, as for his 
New Testament predecessors, perception of the truth depends largely on 
one’s inward equipment, what Jesus called “the light that is in thee.” 
“Finding God within, therefore, in the inner moral sense seems to be the 
key to finding him without in nature or in history” (p. 117). 

For the preacher compelled to do his weekly stint for the pulpit, the 
chapter on “The Sermon and the Truth” will prove most practically 
useful. Wisely this preacher tells his brethren what tools and methods he 
has found most effective in his own workship. Budgeting one’s time, 
writing out one’s sermon, simple filing of references, illustrations, and 
ideas, and then committing the sermon to the preacher’s personality, are 
not novel practices but well-nigh indispensable for most of us. When 
he deals with the literary and spiritual goals of the preacher, Dr. Phillips 
finds singularly helpful illustration in Melville’s Moby Dick. Father 
Mapple’s sermon—Biblical, timely, direct, pictorial, and concise—is what 
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every Christian preacher’s sermon should resemble. Like Father Mapple, 
to-day’s preacher must have an understanding heart, moral courage, and 
“an awareness of the eternal realities” which will make his words and his 
own spirit luminous. Always the sermon must be an integral part of 
worship. Writing of “The Preacher and the Truth” the author stresses 
the transmissive function of the one who speaks “in Christ’s stead.” 
More important than industry, integrity, interest, independence, which 
cannot be despised, is the ambassador’s firsthand knowledge of his King. 
“Christ the Truth” is both conclusion and climax of the lecturer’s thesis. 
For him, as for all who accept the New Testament estimate as normative, 
and have encountered God in Christ, ‘“‘He is not only a prophet, though 
admittedly the greatest, nor a teacher, though surely the wisest, but a 
Saviour, the revelation of the living God” (p. 218). 

To this heartening analysis of the preacher’s task and privilege, and to 
this reverent evaluation of him whom the preacher must present, Dr. 
Phillips brings a clear style, glinting humor, a richly stored and disciplined 
mind, and a dedicated spirit. Every parish minister should read this 
book when the demons of fatigue or tedium make him doubt the worth- 
whileness and grandeur of his vocation. 

Davip ALEXANDER MACLENNAN 


Timothy Eaton Memorial Church 


Toronto, Canada 


Diz ORTHODOXE KIRCHE DES OSTENS IN OKUMENISCHER SICHT, von Stefan 

Zankow. 116 pp. Ziirich, Zwingli Verlag, 1946. Sw. Fr. 4.50. 

Dr. Zankov’s book was written in 1942. For that reason only its first 
chapter, dealing with “the contemporary situation,” is bound to be rather 
out of date in 1949; an ominous change has taken place in the East pre- 
cisely during these recent years. In the light of the recent events many 
statements of Dr. Zankov must be revised, and sometimes reversed. His 
suggestion that the Church in Russia should be regarded as “die eigent- 
liche Weltkirche der Orthodoxie” and Moscow as the Third Rome is 
subject to caution and at least needs qualification. Zankov has a deep 
admiration for the Russian Church. And of course her martydom in the 
last decade was a great sign of her spiritual vitality and a true token of the 
better future. Still, one has to keep in mind that for thirty years all 
regular religious instruction in this Church was nearly discontinued alto- 
gether, under the pressure of the political situation, and no training for 
the ministry was possible for the same period. The inevitable outcome 
of the historical situation was this. When after the last War the Church in 
Russia was at last allowed to start again the regular training for the priest- 
hood, she had to face the appalling and utter religious ignorance of the 
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prospective candidates who were making their applications at Schools. 
One finds a very outspoken statement on this situation in the recent book, 
Patriach Sergius and his Spiritual Heritage (in Russian), published offi- 
cially by the Patriarcate of Moscow in 1947. People who come now to be 
trained for the ministry, it is stated here, usually “have no slightest idea of 
religion, except an inner disposition of serving God” (p. 390)—they are 
lacking the most elementary understanding of faith which inspires their 
search after the ministry. The Church has to minimize her requirements 
and adapt itself to the existing level, instead of raising people up to the 
normal standard (pp. 392-393). It is at least premature to revive the 
dream of the Third Rome. Again, we have no warrant for the number 
of Orthodox Christians in Russia which Dr. Zankov gives us: 120 mil- 
lions. This seems to be rather the number of Russians in Russia: how 
many of them are really members of the Church (p. 13 and pp. 21 f.)? 
The rest of the book will be read with interest, specially the chapters 
on the Unity and Catholicity of the Church. Dr. Zankov was writing 
for the German-speaking reader. An American would regret the scarcity 
of English books in his bibliography. There are some other omissions 
too; on the Orthodox interpretation of the Anglican orders one should 
mention the book of V. A. Sokolov (1897; there was an abridged English 
edition); on the general problem of the Orthodox-Protestant relationship 
the book of Prof. I. N. Karmiris, of Athens University, is indispensable: 
Orthodoxy and Protestantism, (in Greek; 1937), being a good survey of 
historical contacts and conflicts since the Reformation. The chapter on 
the “Essential features” of the Orthodox Church (pp. 33 ff.) is lamentably 
short. Is it fair to emphasize first of all the Incarnation? The “essen- 
tial” (and the “‘existential’’) emphasis of the Orthodox Church is rather 
on the Resurrection, and Dr. Zankov has but five lines on this crucial 
topic. This is not a minor nuance: the Resurrection presupposes the 
Cross, that is, implies the idea of sacrifice. Now, it isa common prejudice 
in the West that the Eastern Church does not emphasize enough this 
sacrificial aspect of the Christian message. It is true, one can get such an 
impression from the writings of the modern religious philosophers of 
Russian origin. But are they really the true exponent of the Orthodox 
tradition? One would wish to have more references to the Fathers of 
the Church and to liturgical texts, instead of quotations from Dostoievsky, 
Berdiaev, and others. The reader of this booklet of Dr. Zankov would do 
well to consult his previous book on Orthodoxy, translated some years 
ago in English by Dr. Donald Lowrie (London, S.C.M. Press, n.d.). 
GEORGE FLOROVSKY 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
New York City 
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‘Rewicious Liserty, by Cecil Northcott. 128 pp. New York, Macmillan, 


1949. $2.00. 

Cecil Northcott is Home Secretary and Literary Superintendent of the 
London Missionary Society. This important book on Religious Liberty 
reflects the world view and the evangelistic interest of a missionary states- 
man. He gives the Archbishop of York’s definition of religious freedom 
as “freedom to worship according to the conscience and to bring up chil- 
dren in the faith of their parents; freedom for the individual to change 
his religion; freedom to preach, educate, publish and carry on missionary 
activity; and freedom to organize with others and to acquire and hold 
property for those purposes.”” The second chapter gives a survey of re- 
ligious freedom in history. The struggle of the early Church with the 
Roman empire is described. The author traces the way in which the 
Church in time became leagued with the empire in the effort to use the 
power of the state to enforce uniformity of religious belief. He knows 
that religious liberty as it is understood in the modern world did not 
exist in the Middle Ages. The Churches which came out of the Refor- 
mation were slow to grant religious liberty, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Reformation have worked always to the creation of a society 
in which human rights, including the right of religious liberty, were 
recognized and protected. The third chapter traces the inner relation 
between Christianity and religious liberty. In this chapter the Roman 
Catholic theory of “‘compulsion”’ is set forth. 

About half of the book is given in the fourth chapter to a survey of 
religious liberty today. This chapter contains a large amount of factual 
material which is presented and interpreted in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. We have here a survey of the condition of religious liberty in Russia 
and the countries behind the iron curtain, and in the lands dominated by 
Islam. The author reveals his missionary interest in a fine section on the 
freedom of missionary proclamation and in a study of the condition of 
religious liberty for the younger churches. In the closing chapter, Dr. 
Northcott asserts that we need a basic recognition of religious liberty as a 
universal human right rather than as a privilege claimed for minority 
groups. He hopes to see the right of religious freedom recognized in an 
International Bill of Rights. 

The book as a whole serves admirably the purpose for which it was 
written. It gives the reader in a brief and readable book an accurate sur- 
vey of the condition of religious liberty today and a clear analysis of the 
problems involved in the effort to bring genuine freedom of religion to 
the world. 

HoLMEs ROLSTON 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: THE IMPACT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE ON RELI- 


GION, by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 409 pp. New York, Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, 1948. $5.00. 

One of the most trying realities which philosophers have always had to 
face is the stubborn fact that reasonable men differ. The “appeal to 
reason” appears persistently to result in the wide diversity of judgment 
and position that has characterized the history of philosophy. St. Anselm 
was confident that every doctrine of Christian faith, save only the ulti- 
mate mystery of God’s will to save mankind, was rationally necessary. 
Descartes was sure that certain knowledge of reality could be attained by 
use of the right method. Kant accounted for the variety of metaphysical 
systems by demonstrating their impossibility. Marx reduced philosophy 
to ideology; Freud reduced reason to rationalization. Here is a book 
dealing with the answer of the Roman Church to this same problem. 
“This work,” writes Monsignor Sheen in the preface, “attempts to recall 
the philosophical world to the value of reason, which, though not always 
under attack, has nevertheless been undermined from the flanks through 
recurrent demonstrations that humanity has been governed, from time 
to time, by other forces than those of reason” (p. xiv). It is not surpris- 
ing, of course, that “reason” turns out to be Thomism. 

Part I presents “the history of the abandonment of reason and the final 
descent into irrationalism” (p. xiii). Every age exhibits a Zeitgeist, a 
spirit of the times, which reveals what that generation believes to be true. 
The history of western thought since the sixteenth century constitutes a 
continuous spiritual decline: “One by one the spiritual realities have been 
rejected—the sixteenth century . . . demanded a new Church, the eight- 
eenth a new Christ, the nineteenth a new God, the twentieth a new 
religion” (p. 3). Classical philosophy (or “reason’”’) together with the 
Christian religion (Roman Catholicism) remain outside the Zeitgeist, 
transcending in their eternal truth the flux of history. The deflection 
from reason, according to Monsignor Sheen, has culminated in the ir- 
rationalism of modern thought. Among the representatives of this al- 
leged irrationalism are such strange bedfellows as Marx, Whitehead, 
Freud, Kant, James, Bergson, Hume, and Nietzsche. This category, 
which has at least the virtue of not being restrictive, proves upon in- 
spection to include any philosophical thought which is not Thomistic. 
Reason and Thomism are one. 

In his explanation of the errors of the non-Catholic world, Monsignor 
Sheen approaches an existential understanding of philosophy. False 
philosophies, as expressions of a Zeitgeist, reflect the irrational elements 
that distort the perspective of the age and are doomed to perish with the 
age. “Once philosophy courts the Spirit of an Age, whatever it is, and 
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marries it, it becomes a widow in the next age” (p. 82). “That Thomistic 
philosophy is a striking example of the marriage not only of philosophy 
but also of faith to the Zeitgeist of the waning Middle Ages is naturally 
enough not entertained, being excluded by dogmatic considerations. 

Part II, which Monsignor Sheen describes as “a recall to the right 
use of reason in discovering the existence and nature of God” (p. xiii), is 
a restatement of the Thomistic position in the setting of contemporary 
scientific thought, and contains some interesting passages dealing with the 
reconcilation of Thomism with evolutionary thought. Part III, which is 
entitled “The Impact of Science on Religion,” deals successively with the 
physical sciences, comparative religion, and history in their relation to 
religion. The last section is particularly disappointing. For one thing, 
the treatment of Marxism (which incidentally follows the pattern set by 
the Encyclical of Pius XI, Divini Redemptoris) stresses Marx’s materialism 
and his criticism of religion to the virtual exclusion of his insights into 
the existential character of history which are so crucial to the Marxian 
interpretation of history. Here is a singular unhappy demonstration of 
(true) “reason” at work; indeed it seems rather a justification of the 
Marxian insight into the ideological character of all philosophical and 
religious thinking. A second disappointing feature is the conspicuous 
absence of any reference to theologians like Tillich and Niebuhr who 
express the new concern of Protestantism with the Biblical understanding 
of history. The book concludes with a chapter (Part IV) on man. This 
commences with a brief history of modern man’s self-understanding from 
the Natural Man to the contemporary Frustrated Man. The road of 
degeneration is traced here, as elsewhere in the book, from Luther through 
the Enlightenment to the present dilemma, thus making the Reformation 
the origin of secularism. Attention is given to the anthropological 
thought of some Protestants: Kierkegaard, Barth, and Niebuhr, among 
others. The book concludes with a statement of the Thomistic doctrine 
of man. 

Philosophy of Religion reveals Monsignor Sheen’s extensive learning 
and dialectical facility but is burdened with an overtone of defensive- 
ness, the inevitable character of a work which purports to pursue truth 
yet in reality is limited to the disclosure of a truth already assumed at 
the outset. Dogmatic philosophy is neither creative nor exciting. One 
is struck by the irrelevance of a philosophy which makes pretensions to 
timeless truth to the urgent spiritual issues of our time, which point to 
God’s future, not to the Church’s past, and demand of every man a deci- 
sion under God that is born of the travail of the fateful hour. The time 
of St. Thomas’ urgent relevance is passed by several centuries. 
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For anyone interested in an authoritative and typical statement of the 
Roman Catholic philosophy of religion, this is an excellent book. 

M. HoLMEs HARTSHORNE 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York 
CHRISTIANITY AND ComMuNISM, by John C. Bennett. 128 pp. New 

York, Association Press, 1948. $1.50. 

At the request of the Editorial Board of Haddam House, Professor 
Bennett wrote what he himself describes as a “brief and elementary”’ yet 
“systematic statement” of the relation between Christianity and Com- 
munism for “students and other young people.” In fact, Professor 
Bennett has written a very useful book which should appeal to a wider 
circle of readers than the people for whom the book was primarily 
intended. 

Communism is considered as “the promise of a new order,” as “an 
interpretation of life,” and as “revolutionary method.” ‘This threefold 
presentation of Communism has the merit of exhibiting all those elements 
in it which make an appeal to the victims of social injustice and to those 
who seek a unified philosophy of life and “the darker side of Commu- 
nism,” its terrorism and ruthlessness in dealing with its opponents. 
Professor Bennett concludes that there is no well-grounded expectation 
that Communist terror and tyranny is a passing stage, for the fundamental 
reason that the institutions of political and personal freedom require a 
moral and spiritual preparation that Communism does nothing to provide 
(p. 45). 

Professor Bennett views Communism as a Christian heresy both having 
an inheritance from Biblical faith (its emphasis on history and its passion 
for social justice, for instance) and being in profound conflict with Chris- 
tian faith at essential points (atheistic absolutism, ruthless dealing with 
opponents, and denial of the dignity and worth of persons). 

From this discussion Professor Bennett moves on to discuss the ele- 
ments in the Christian religion which contribute to the solution of the 
problems which have driven many to embrace Communism. He finds 
the bases of the Christian social imperative in God’s purpose for creation 
and in the meaning of Christian love. He stresses the significance of the 
Christian teaching about human nature, the gospel of forgiveness, and 
the ultimate Christian hope and the Church as providing the context of 
meaning and correction which a movement that admits nothing but his- 
tory lacks. 

In discussing the major alternatives to Communism, Professor Bennett 
distinguishes in his treatment of capitalism between the ideology of capi- 
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talism, “which is as one-sided and as much controlled by class interests 
as the ideology of Communism,” and capitalism as a form of economic 
organization, which has the advantages of having taken seriously the 
problem of incentives, of encouraging many centers of economic initia- 
tive, and of standing for freedom from total regimentation and conscious 
planning of all segments of economic processes. However, there are 
likewise serious points of conflict between capitalism and Christianity, 
as the Oxford Conference pointed out. To those four points, Professor 
Bennett adds the problem of recurring depressions which involve mass 
unemployment. Professor Bennett thinks that “the deliberate choice of a 
people with democratic experience to socialize their economic institu- 
tions is far less likely to prove a ‘road to serfdom’ than the drifting of a 
capitalist society from crisis to crisis” (p. 112). ‘The chief point, however, 
is that Christians serve society best not by advocating or condemning any 
system as such but by being sensitive to the human consequences of all 
systems and calling attention to their dangers. 

Professor Bennett in his concluding chapter on “The Policy of Chris- 
tians” sets out a position that commends the hearty assent of this reviewer. 
He clearly perceives the error in identifying the conflict between Com- 
munism and essential elements in western civilization with the conflict 
between Communism and capitalism and even with the conflict between 
Russian and American power. He condemns the tendency to give a 
religious sanction to capitalism and the folly of hoping to dispose of 
Communism by destroying Russian military power. 

Christianity is the one faith which can hope successfully to compete 
with Communism because it can both meet the needs of those who seek 
a more just social order and relate the social task to the depths of personal 
life and the ultimate purpose of God. 

In an introductory statement, Professor Bennett has set out his point 
of view. He holds Communism to be a compound of half-truth and posi- 
tive error whose appeal is itself an indictment of the failure of Christians 
and Christian Churches; there is good and evil in Communism. Yet 
Christians are not to steer a middle course but are to resist its extension 
primarily by a better faith and a better program. 

The present reviewer finds himself in such complete agreement with 
Professor Bennett’s presentation of the nature of Communism, its points 
of affinity and conflict with Christianity, and his suggestions for a ‘““Chris- 
tian policy” that he can only record his approval and recommend it 
highly. Professor Bennett writes here, as hitherto, in clear and simple 
English and with an admirable balance of judgment. Just at this time 
when we are threatened with hysteria, when churchmen are subject to 
the opposite dangers of opposing Communism in the wrong way or (in 
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reaction against anti-Communist hysteria) of failing to discern that it is 
just the better elements in it which make it more dangerous, Christianity 
and Communism is itself a healthy corrective. 

If more American Christians would adopt the standpoint held by Pro- 
fessor Bennett there would be a stronger and broader foundation for a 
sane and positive American policy; and, more important, the Christian 
Churches would achieve a better vision of their task and responsibility. 

ELMER J. F. ARNDT 
Eden Theological Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Tue RELIGION oF Maturity, by John Wick Bowman. 336 pp. New 

York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. $3.00. 

This book by Dr. Bowman, Robert Dollar Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation in San Francisco Seminary since 1944, was the co-winner of 
the $7,500 Abingdon-Cokesbury award for 1948. Its theme is: firstly, 
the Old Testament contains the revelation of God through the prophets. 
Secondly, postexilic Judaism made three distinct responses to this revela- 
tion, the Religions of the Altar (priest and temple), of the Book (scribe 
and law), and of the Throne (apocalyptic seer and imminent crisis). The 
true and full response is to be seen in Jesus and his Apostles, and it is 
definitely in the prophetic tradition. It issues in a community, the 
Church. This is the Religion of Maturity, the complete revelation of 
the prophets. 

The prophets received their inspiration direct from God and required 
no other authority than their inner certainty of it. Their aim was the 
creation of a redemptive society. The tragedy of Judaism as a whole is 
that it refused to redeem. But this refusal led to the idea of a remnant, 
a nucleus who would remain faithful though all the rest were apostate. 
The prophetic ideas of God are to be summed up under the heads of 
Sovereignty and Righteousness-Holiness, but God’s righteousness and 
holiness are alike redemptive .and not barely ethical. The prophets 
looked forward to a “far-off divine event,” when the Word of God will 
triumph on earth. Their ideas concerning this centered in the triple 
themes of the Day of the Lord, the Messiah, and the Suffering Servant. 

The first response was that of the priest and the altar. Here Dr. 
Bowman is referring to the postexilic priesthood of the second Temple, 
and not to Israelite priests of earlier times. The authority of the priest 
was vested in a divine call, but through heredity and investiture. His 
function was the proper performance of ritual acts, and ultimately he be- 
lieved that ritual sacrifice ensured salvation to men. Jesus reacted away 
from the priestly emphasis. The Lord’s Supper is prophetic and by no 
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t it is 
ianity means priestly. Jesus is High Priest because he was unlike the Jewish 
priests and offered himself. ‘The kingdom of priests” is the whole peo- 
y Pro- ple of God, not the clergy alone, in so far as they share in the self-sacrifice 
for a of their Lord. 
istian The second response is that of the scribe with his lawbook and his legal 
ity. righteousness. ‘This developed from the time of Ezra and issued in the 
DT rules and regulations of the scribes with no salvation outside the strict 
observance of them. Jesus was dead against their particularism, and 
ultimately was as much at war with them as with the priests. 
The third response was that of the seers who drove a sharp distinction 
New between this world and the next. This involved a sudden irruption 
from God and the abandonment of the attempt to introduce a true revela- 
ment tion of God into this world of men and affairs. Worse still it ended in 





a coreless ethic for men. Dr. Bowman maintains, on exegetical grounds, 
that Jesus did not believe the end of the world to be imminent. 































- In the concluding section the author shows that each of the three re- 
site. sponses is fragmentary, and each by itself leads to that egocentricity which 
ste is fatal to true religion. The New Testament gives the full-orbed re- 
The sponse to the prophetic revelation. Its authority is the Incarnate Word 
it is which is the true pattern for man. Its sole technic is the Spirit of Christ 
the as our guide. The aim is the Image of God for the individual and the 
ae Body of Christ for the community. Actual forms of religion are less im- 
portant that the living of it, and the conclusion of the matter is “let the 
- Christian be the Church.” 
i The book is well written and the insertion of short summaries at con- 
i venient points is most helpful. The emphasis on the prophetic nature of 
at. Jesus’ work is all to the good, and the author rightly sees that everything 
ie depends on the divine provision of an effective answer to man’s arrogance 
of and self-interest. My criticism of the book concerns its Christology. 
we Jesus is indeed the full revelation of God, but it seems to me that, in his 
a insistence that Jesus is in the full prophetic tradition, Dr. Bowman has 
‘ill ended by making him the perfect and perfectly inspired prophet. I 
-. would hold that Jesus Christ is God Incarnate, and I am not at all clear 
that Dr. Bowman would agree to this. Further, the author, as I judge, 
yr. falls short of the true doctrine of the Personality of the Holy Spirit. He 
4 speaks of the Spirit as ‘““God’s act.” This is not enough for me. He is 
mn God. Further still, I do not think Dr. Bowman is right in saying that the 
is prophets looked forward to a far-off divine event. I have always judged 
. that their very call was concerned with the fact that “the time is at hand.” 
Ly NorMaNn H. SNAITH 
hd Wesley College 


Leeds, England 
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PROPHET UND TEMPEL—EINE STUDIE ZUM PROBLEM DER GOTTESNAHE IM 
ALTEN TESTAMENT, by Martin Schmidt. 276 pp. Zollikon-Ziirich, 
Evangelischer Verlag, 1948. Sw. Fr. 14.50. 

The author of this learned book, which is a doctoral dissertation of the 
University of Basel, is a pastor in Kilchberg in the demicanton of Basel- 
land (Bale-Campagne). He is a pupil of Professor W. Eichrodt, who is 
well-known for his three-volume work, Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(1933-1939). The influence of Professor Eichrodt is apparent in this 
volume, but this does not minimize the contribution made by Dr. 
Schmidt, who in the preface fittingly expresses his acknowledgements both 
to Professor Eichrodt and to Professor Baumgartner. ‘This dissertation 
bears witness to the excellent work done in Old Testament Biblical 
Theology at Basel. 

The Introduction consists of ten pages. Schmidt sees in the Biblical 
evidence concerning the Temple a tension which is easily resolved as 
soon as one discerns a development from representations materially con- 
ditioned to purer, more spiritual forms of the experience of the Divine 
nearness. ‘The reader is impressed by the fact that the author believes 
that God revealed himself in history, not in a vacuum. The Israelite 
conceptions are developed on the basis of interpretations of a Divine act 
which as such bridges the infinite distance between God and man. The 
Introduction is followed by five chapters on the following subjects: Isaiah, 
Micah and Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah and the 
Postexilic Prophets. 

In his treatment of Isaiah the writer observes that the true proximity 
of God becomes manifest only in the future, because God’s plan is con- 
summated in the time to come. He represents the prophet as an inter- 
mediary not only between his unholy people and the holy God, but also 
between the times of the secret and of the revealed plan of God. The 
Temple of Solomon is regarded as the place where Yahweh, the con- 
cealed God, both as judge and the dispenser of salvation is near to the 
people. Upon Zion is realized the nearness of God in its historicity, and 
here man experiences a personal knowledge of God. 

Chapter Three, which is devoted to Jeremiah, opens with a discussion 
of Deuteronomy and of Jeremiah’s relation to its teaching. In con- 
nection with this prophet, Schmidt points out that the proximity of God 
was dependent not upon external happiness and deliverance, but upon an 
inner transformation. In fact, it is not a passing from what is hidden to 
what is revealed in the development of the Divine plan, but rather the 
decisive encounter between God and man, the re-creating act of God at the 
innermost point of personal nearness, the human heart. 

Ezekiel is recognized as being in a certain sense the one who completed 
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the prophetic message that the nearness of God is an historical presence 
and that this Divine proximity in history denotes judgment. The oft- 
recurring phrase, “And ye shall know that I am the Lord,” shows how 
Ezekiel emphasizes the unity and the continuity of the history of redemp- 
tion. According to Schmidt, Ezekiel more than Isaiah and Jeremiah 
stresses the reality of the Divine nearness. As regards Ezekiel’s ideal 
Temple, it shows that Yahweh alone, without human aid, will complete 
his work and that an actually new creation will permeate the whole life 
of Israel. 

The high point in the Deutero-Isaiah is the Servant of the Lord, in 
whose experience is reflected the history of Israel and history as directed 
by Yahweh. In the enigmatic experience of this Servant there appears 
something of the mystery of the connection between God’s sovereign plan 
and the history of this small unworthy nation. Schmidt maintains that 
in the Deutero-Isaiah the Servant occupies the same position as the Tem- 
ple does in Ezekiel. He stands in the innermost circle of the history of 
redemption, where Yahweh withdraws himself from the contaminating 
touch of Israel, manifests his freedom as the hidden God, and then re- 
builds the Divine nearness which Israel had spurned. In the chapter 
called “Zusammenfassung und Schluss” the book concludes with the part 
occupied by Christ in fulfillment and the role we Christians have in ful- 
fillment when we both as a congregation of Christ and also as individuals 
are the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

The first 220 pages constitute the text of the dissertation. Pages 221- 
229 are devoted to notes on the Songs of the Servant of the Lord, while 
pages 230-275 contain abundant and learned notes to the text. A brief 
bibliography appears on the last page. 

It is well-known to the readers of this journal that there is now a new 
interest in Biblical Theology, and the reviewer welcomes the appearance 
of this constructive piece of work. The book is valuable for teachers of 
Old Testament, who give courses on the Prophets and on Old Testament 
Biblical Theology. The parish minister will receive much inspiration 
and profit from a careful study of this book, for this work cannot be read 
in leisurely fashion, but must be studied with the Bible at one’s side. 

HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
RupotF Orro’s INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION, by Robert F. Davidson. 

213 pp. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947. $2.50. 

Thirty years after the appearance of Otto’s basic work, The Idea of the 
Holy, the author of this book attempts to give a comprehensive and con- 
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structive appraisal of Otto’s whole world of thought. By way of intro- 
duction he analyzes the “theological heritage” upon which Otto’s thought 
is based. We must note at once that Kant’s philosophy cannot possibly 
be regarded as a “theological heritage,” even if we do accept it as the 
second “creative source of the modern German mind” along with Luther’s 
faith. In all other respects the author offers a correct and penetrating 
description of the background of Otto’s thought who was indeed decisively 
influenced by Luther’s piety and faith, the Kantian critical philosophy, 
Schleiermacher’s definitions of religion, Ritschl’s theory of value judg- 
ment, and Troeltsch’s “religious a priori.” 

The chapters of the book in which the author analyzes Otto’s category 
of the “numinous” as well as his “divination of deity” are very valuable. 
So are the closing chapters on “The Religious A Priori” and “Morality, 
Reason and Religion,” which contain many significant critical comments. 

Unfortunately we cannot agree with what seems to be, as it were, the 
basic premise of the book, that is, that “the concept of religious autonomy, 
as formulated in The Idea of the Holy and developed in Otto’s later 
studies, constitutes his [Otto’s] original and enduring contribution to 
modern theology” (p. 13). It is true that Otto’s analysis of religion com- 
bines Schleiermacher’s notion of piety with Ritschl’s and Troeltsch’s 
theories of religion. But this synthesis does not justify the statement that 
Otto’s concept of religious autonomy is an original and enduring con- 
tribution to theology. Appraising the Schleiermacher-Ritschl-Troeltsch- 
Otto line from an expressly theological point of view we must conclude 
that their demonstration of religious autonomy did not go beyond what 
had been accomplished by Paul, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. They 
merely described in more “modern” terms what these earlier thinkers had 
expressed in the terms of their own age, in the language which was then 
modern. Moreover, when appraising Otto’s work from such an expressly 
theological standpoint, we cannot help realizing that it stays far behind 
the Paul-Augustine-Luther-Calvin line, to which Kierkegaard and Barth 
may also be added. ‘True, the analysis of “sanctity,” “sin,” and “salva- 
tion” in Otto is most valuable, particularly for its rootage in comparative 
religions and psychology, but he hardly ever arrives at a strictly theological 
investigation of these realities, for he is unable to see the destructive 
power which sin brings to bear precisely on man’s religious endowment 
and on his religious autonomy. Otto’s gravest limitation is exactly what 
Davidson magnifies as a positive contribution, namely that for him 
“theology is primarily an historico-psychological ‘science of religion’ ” 
(p. 10) whose object is man’s “concrete religious experience’ rather 
than God’s Word which judges even man’s “religious autonomy.” In 
our estimation theology begins at the point where we cease to view man 
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from the standpoint of his religious autonomy, appraising even this 
religious autonomy by the standard of God’s revelation. 

Otto’s whole thinking (as well as Davidson’s appraisal of Otto) belongs 
to the realm of “straight-line-theology” rather than to the world of 
“broken-line-theology.” The former asserts that there is a straight road 
leading from non-Christian religion to the appropriation of Christian 
salvation. The appropriation of salvation in the Christian sense is, ac- 
cording to Otto, only one instance of “man’s divination of deity.” ‘The 
“broken-line-theology,” on the other hand, asserts that even in the natural 
religiosity of man there must be a break, which includes spiritual renewal, 
justification, and regeneration; else the whole belief in religious autonomy 
is nothing more than self-deception. 

This can be demonstrated also in another way; the follower of the 
“straight-line-theology” may argue that the presence in “faith” of a “non- 
rational” and even “irrational” factor beside the “‘rational’”’ factor proves 
conclusively the existence of religious autonomy. But the champion of 
the ‘‘broken-line-theology” does not consider the “irrational” or “non- 
rational” nature of the Christian faith as its distinctive characteristic, but 
rather its (correctly interpreted) rational nature. As Karl Barth remarks 
in his Dogmatik im Grundriss, published in 1947: “The Christian faith 
is not irrational, not anti-rational, not supra-rational, but, when correctly 
interpreted, rational.” Everything hinges, of course, on this “recht 
verstanden” (“correctly interpreted”). It refers to the necessity of letting 
God’s Word dominate our theology and the Christian faith which fosters 
and nourishes it, rather than being dominated by the categories and stand- 
ards of contemporary philosophical fashion. Otherwise we shall be apt to 
discover not only in our own religious knowledge but even in the “wholly 
other” God “the character of paradox and antinomy” (cf. p. 118). 

According to the author, “humanism has almost completely disappeared 
from the American theological scene” (p. 14). This optimistic statement 
can only be accepted (and even then with reservations) if, with Davidson, 
we identify humanism with “the inevitable outcome of the complete 
domestication of religion within the limits of human reason.” But when 
we realize that even the “non-rational” and “irrational” phenomena 
which appear within man’s religious autonomy are part of human exis- 

tence, that is, belong to man, and that any theology built on them still 
holds a humanistic faith, then Otto’s influence on Davidson and the fact 
of the publication of Davidson’s book both prove that humanism is yet 
present on the American theological scene. In order that it may truly dis- 


appear, further and more basic spiritual upheavals seem to be required. 
BELA VASADY 
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